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Miſs SOPHIA FANBROOK. 


OK. 


N the Windſor coach, at its near ar- 
rival to that celebrated town, two 

L ladies only remained; the one con- 
ſiderably older than the other, but a very 
agreeable woman for her time of life, which 
was about forty. The younger, who did 
not appear to have ſeen near half thoſe 
years, was of the middle fize, and very 
genteely made; but her face was ſo en- 
Vol. I. B veloped 
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veloped in a large bonnet, that it was 
not very ealy to diſcover whether ſhe 
was handſome or homely. -When the 
reſt of the paſſ>ngers, however, were ſet 
down, who did not live ſo far as Mrs. 
Romney (for that was the elder lady's 
name) and were of an inferior ſtation, 
ſhe began to exhibit a little more of her 
countenance, which was of the oval ſhape, 
and ſlightly marked with the ſmall pox, 
from which ſhe ſcemed not to have been 
long recovered. ler eyes were dark, 
but there was an expreſſion in them ex- 
tremely pleaſing. Her noſe was well 
made; ſhe had a ſmall mouth, and toier- 
able teeth, and every part of her reck 
and arms which was viſible, was remark- 
able for its whiteneſs. All theſe perſonal 
advantages being obſerved by Mrs. 
Romney, ſhe thought ſhe had ſome 
knowledge of her, and therefore, with 
a ſhort apology, aſked her her name. 
* Fanbrook, madam,” replied the young 
lady, who ſeemed from the chearful be- 
haviour of her companion to recover her 
ſpirits, which were before much depreſ- 
ed. * | thought | had ſeen you ſome- 
« where, faid Mrs. Romney, and could not 

recollect 
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recollect where; but now believe it 
was at Mrs. Greville's, who is my very 
near neighbour at Windſor.“ Jo that 
lady, madam, replied Miſs F anbrook, 

I am going; ſhe is my aunt.* I am 
afraid then, madam, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
that you will meet with a diſappoint- 
ment, for Mrs. Greville is from home 
at preſent, being gone upon a viſit to a 
family about ſcven miles off.” 


„ W- H M 


GB ** 


* 


This piece of intelligence greatly diſ- 
concerted Miſs Fanbrook, who expreſſed 
much uneaſineſs at it; but added, that 
ſhe could blame nobody but herlelt : 
© All my vexations, indeed, in life, con- 
« tinued ſhe, have ariſen chiefly from that 
* ſource. | wrote to my aunt, about ten 
« days ago, to let her know my intentions 
© of ſpending ſome time with her, and 
< afterwards informed her that I could 
not wait on her. But you ſee, madam, 
« I have again changed my mind, and 
am afraid ſhall thereby ſub ect myſelf 

© to no j mall inconveniences.” as | mult 
immediately return to London. 
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There is no occaſion for ſo quick a 
return to London, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
* with an obliging ſmile, tor 1 ſhall be 
very glad of your company till my 
friend comes back.” 


The young lady anſwered this civility 
at firſt only by ſaying, * You are ex- 
« tremely obliging, madam.” But after a 
little heſitation, fhe told Mrs. Romney, 
that if ſhe was not apprehenſive of being 
troubleſome, ſhe would accept of her kind 
invitation, till ſhe could write to her aunt, 
and acquaint her of her arrival, 


As Mrs. Romney was quite pleaſed 
with her frankneſs upon this occaſion, 
ſhe ſaid and did every thing in her power 
to make herſeif agreeable to her young 
gueſt ; and ber aſſiduities had the defired 
efiect, for ſhe ſoon began to throw off a 
great deal of reſerve, though a ſoft and 
not unplealing melancholy remained, 
which Mis. Romney, with her utmoſt 
endeavours, could not totally remove. 


Socn after their arrival, when they had 
taken ſome refreſhment, Miſs Fanbrook 
ſat 
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ſat down to write an account of herſelf 
to her aunt, and Mrs. Romney deiired . 
ſhe would not hurry her home ſooner 
than ſhe intended. After her letter was 
diſpatched, her new friend ſhewed her 
her houſe, which though ſmall, was every 
where neat and convenient; and on the 
next morning, as it proved very pleaſant, 
Mrs. Romney propoſed to walk upon 


the Terrace. 


When they had taken a few turns, a 
very genteel young fellow, with an un- 
common ſeriouſneſs in his aſpect, paſſed 
them; I ſay uncommon ſeriouſneſs, for 
he paſſed without taking the leaſt notice 
of them. Few old men, unleſs they are 
profeſſed women-haters, behold the fair 
lex with total indifference. 


This ſerious young fellow, however, 
though Le paid no regard to the ladies 
above- mentioned, vas not unnoticed by 
them Mrs. Romney being arrived to a 
period of life when women are not re- 
garded for their perſon, looked at him 
as ſhe would have looked at one of her 
own ſex, and cut of curioſity to ſee what 


B 3 effect 
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effect a view of her companion had on 
him, who, though not a complete beauty, 
had ſomething ſo agreeable in her man- 
ner, that every body on the walk, but 
the aforeſaid ſerious gentleman, took. 


notice of her in a way very flattering 
to female vanity. 


Miſs Fanbrook, whoſe eyes were wan- 
dering . with a ſeeming inattention over 
the beautiful proſpect around her, juſt 
threw them upon the gentleman as he 
bruſhed by her, and, at the ſight of him, 
ſtarted as if wakened from a dream. So 
iudden, ſo unexpected was the impreſſion 
which he mcde upon her, that ſhe had 


neither preſence of mind, nor power to 
conceal it, 


Mrs. Romney took no notice of her 
companion's embarraſſment, but conti- 
nued her walking in hopes that a turn or 
two might develop the meaning of her 
myſtical behaviour. She was diſappoint- 
ed however, for the gentleman who oc- 
caſioned all this perturbation in theſe two 
ladies (though the diſquietude of the one 
was very different from that of the other) 

_ returned 


ay 
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returned no more, and was out of fight 
when they arrived at the end of the 
Terrace. 


As Mrs. Romney met with ſeveral of 
her acquaintance, to whom ſhe introduc- 
ed Miſs Fanbrook, ſhe prolonged her 
walk till it was time to dreſs betore din- 
ner: but though they were accoſted by 
leveral agreeable people of both ſexes, 
Miſs Fanbrook appeared to be buried in 
a profound reverie, and paid not the leaſt 
attention to any thing that was fail, 


After dinner, when the cloth was taken 
away and the ſervants were diſmiſſed, 
Mrs. Romney began to rally her young 
friend, though in a very gentle manner, 
upon the agitation which ſhe was ſeized 
with at the light of the agreeable young 
fellow whom they had met in the morn- 
ing. 


Dear madam, ſaid Miſs. Fanbrook, 

* bluſhing extremely, how very obſcrvy- 
* ing you are; do you really think him 
* agreeable?? He ſeemed ſo, my dear, 
* rephed Mrs. Romney, 45 he paſſed, 
By: from 
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from the ſlight glance I had of him; 
and J confeſs, that the apparent ſimili- 
tude in your ſerious countenance, added 
to the ſurprize with Which you looked at 
the ſight of him, has excited a curioſity in 
me, which perhaps I ought not to diſcover 
too frecly; but as you are, in a manner, 
* at preſent under my care, I think 1 
* ought not to endeavour to ſuppreſs it, 
becauſe it may probably be a ſervice to 
* you. Were I a young woman, Ike 
« yourſelf, I might. not, it is likely, be a 
proper perſon to be truſted. with love- 
© affairs, becauſe youth and diſcretion 
are ſeldom urited; and to the want of 
« diſcretion, half the diſappointments in 
« thoſe affairs are owing. But an old 
© woman, one who is the friend of your 
family and. yourſelf, my dear, and one 
who can be neither liable to envy nor 
« jealouſy upon ſuch an occaſion, has, I 
* apprehend, ſome little right ro with for 
an explanation of your behaviour this 
morning. 


N 


* You ſpeak ſo mildly to me, madam, 

« ſais] Miſs Fanbrook, and ſo ſenſibly, chat 
« ] ſhall no longer ſcruple to open my 
\ heart 
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© heart to you: but as I muſt, in ſo doing, 

« diſcover innumerable errors, to ſay no 
« worſe of them, I am afraid I ſhall never 
be able to comply with your requeſt : 
« beſides, in order to underitand perfectly 
the motives for my behaviour, you ought 
to be acquainted with my moſt ſecret 
thoughts, even from the firſt moment 


that 1 knew the mcaning of that word.” 


Well, my dear, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
* ſuch a retroſpect may not only be proper 
but neceſſary, It may be proper to 1n- 
form me of your ſecret thoughts, and it 
may be neceſſary for yourſelf to review 
* them. We do not always immediately 
trace our actions to their hidden ſprings; 
but by reflecting frequently upon them, 
ve are the better enabled to regul ite our 


conduct.“ 


] am ſure, replied Miſs Fanbrook, if 
« ] had reflected properly on my actions, 
© I ſhould not have been ſo unhappy as I 
now am. But if you can hear me pati- 
* ently, Madam, you ſhall judge, tor I. 
* muſt begin the little hiſtory of my lite 


dat an carly period. 
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My mother, continued ſhe, was the 
* eldeſt of four ſiſters, the daughters of a 
* country gentleman who had but a ſmall 
« eſtate ; but brought his family now-and- 
* then to London to ſee their relations, 
* and to buy new cloaths. In one of thoſe 
* excurſtons, my mother, and her ſecond 
* ſiſter, were taken great notice of at a 
* public place, by two gentlemen who 
were near them, and who made uſe of 
all the opportunities ſuch places give, 
* of making an acquaintance, They ſoon 
became in love with them, and in a ſhort 
© time afterwards married them, with 
© their father's approbation. As they 
were both young in their profeſſion, 
* which was the law, as well as in their 
* perſons, they had no right to expect 
large fortunes with their wives: and my 
« grand-father's income would not permit 
him to give much money with his 
daughters. Mr. Weſt, who married my 
© aunt, had very gentecl connections, by 
* which his buſineſs was indeed much in- 
« creaſed, but his family expences were 
* alſo greatly enlarged ; for ſuch connec- 
tions can never be cheaply ſupported 
* ſo that he was rendered incapable of 

* laying 


. 
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© laying up much for his little daughter 
Juliet, who did not come into the world 
till three years after ] was born. My fa- 
ther, who was of a more ſerious diſpoſi- 
tion than my uncle, applied with rather 
more aſſiduity to buſineſs, and in all hu- 
man probability would have enriched 
his family, had he lived to purſue it; 
but he died of a violent fever, ſeven 
* years after he married my mother, leav- 
ing her and myſelf with only a {mall in- 
come for our ſubſiſtence. The loſs of 
ſo indulgent a huſband, for he was ex- 
8 travagantly fond of my mother, threw 


© her into a diforder which terminated in 


her death about a year afterwards; by 


* which I was left an orphan, at nine 


years of age, under the care of Mr. 
© Besfield, who married my mother's ſe- 
* cond ſiſter. As my mother's illneſs had 
been very expenſive, as ſoon as ſhe was 
* buried, and every thing was ſettled, 

* there remained on'y two thouſand 


* pounds for my fortune, to which I had 


no proſpe& of any addition, for my 
grand- father died three or four years 
before. My aunt Greville married, 
* and had a ſon; and my uncle Besfield 
B 6 had 
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had then three or four children; but as 
he was a man of great integrity, a d 
great good- nature, he made himſelf ſo 
* agreeable to the family that he came 
into, that my father and mother in- 
* truſted him with their child and her 
little fortune; and in about four years 
* afterwards, upon the death of my uncle 
Weſt, he found himſelf alſo guardian 
and executor to their daughter Juliet. 
* ] do not remember that I ever felt a 
more ſincere joy in my lite, than when 
muy coulin Juliet came to live with us. 
My uncle's children were now reduced 
to two, and being boys were at ſchool ; 
* fo that I had no play-fellow, till the ar- 
« rival of Miſs Weſt, who was at that 
time quite a child, and being idolized 
by her parents, was treated with greet 
* tenderneſs by her uncle and aunt, that 
« ſhe might be the leſs ſenſible of the lots 
© ſhe had fuſtained, who like wiſe behaved 
« very kindly to me, particularly my 
uncle. He took a fancy to me becaule 
© ] ſhewed a ſtronger propenſity to read- 
ing, than girls at my age commonly 
did, which propenſity he, with no ſmall 
delight, encouraged in me Miſs Weſt 
* was 


. 
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© was of a different turn, and for ſome 
« years diſcovered no peculiarity in her diſ- 
© poſition, except an uncommon attention 

© to her own perſon, which, as ſhe was 
from her birth very beautiful, and every 
day improving, no- body wondered at. 
She was, though perhaps vain from her 
cradle, extremely good-humoured; but 
© I ſoon began to behold her with the 
eyes of envy, and whenever I was told 
© that ſhe was the ſweeteſt-tempered crea- 
ture in the world, always replied, that ſhe, 
« of all people in the world, had the leaſt 
© reaſon to be otherwile, as ſhe never had 
any occaſion to be diſcontented, or even 
diſpleaſed with her perſon, which ſoon 
began to be admired by every-body; 
for by that time ſhe was thirteen years 
© old, the was very tall of her age; her 
* ſhape eaſy ; her complexion of a lovely 
© white, and ſhe had the fineſt colour 
«* imaginable in her cheeks: her eyes 
were of a fine ſoft blue; her eye-laſhes 
© remarkably long and thick, of the ſame 
colour with her air, which was of a 
light brown, and as gloſſy as ſattin. 
Her noſe was handſome; her mouth 
was reckoned eee pretty, and her 
teeth 
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© teeth were ſmall, white, and regularly 
© even. Such was, ſuch is, Madam, the 

© perſon of Miſs Weſt, which I believe, 

© the moſt impartial judge muſt allow 

to be very handſome. But to return to 

our infancy. It is impoſſible to con- 
© ceive two girls more delighted with each 
© other than we were, after our firſt com- 

ing to live together. The ſame room, 
© the ſame bed, and the ſame chair would 
have contained us, if it had been large 
© enough. We knew no joy but in eat- 

ing, dreſſing, playing, and ſleeping to- 

« gether, and were, from the moment 
« ſhe entered the houſe, inſeparable com- 
* panions. This violent friendſhip re- 
© mained unſhaken for five years. The 

« firſt ſhock it then received, was from 
* my having overheard a converſation 
© which paſſ-d between my uncle and 
* aunt, in which my couſin and I were 
© intereſted, We both ſlept in a cham- 
ber which joined ſo cloſe to my aunt's 
© drefſing-room, that it was impoſſible for 
either of us to ſpeak a word without 
© being overheard through the wainſcot. 
© This circumſtance my aunt was aware 
of; but having juſt ſent Miſs Weſt 

| from 
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* from her, who was dreſt ready to pay 
a vilit to a diſtant relation of her fa- 
« ther's, and thinking that I was below 
< ſtairs, ſhe thus addreſſed my uncle.” 


Upon my word, my dear, Juliet 
* grows a very fine girl: I wiſh ſhe does 
not loon give us a great deal of trouble 
with the lovers which ſo beautiful a 
* perſon muſt naturally attract. I declare 


«I do not know any thing more dif- 


* ficult to take proper care of than a 
© handſome girl; one is never ſecure of 
them.“ Well, child, ſaid my uncle, do 
not be fo alarmed: Juliet is a pretty 
girl to be ſure, but ſhe has an unmean- 
* ing countenance z and though her com- 

plexion is good, and her features are 
regular, ſhe does not pleaſe me half fo 
© much as my Sophy (meaning m, ma- 
dam) and 1 ſhall be now obliged, if I 
* adhere ſtrictly to truth, to repeat ſeveral 
* g00d-natured things that were faid of 
me, to ballance which I ſhall molt freely 
and impartially confeſs all my tailings, 
* which ] hope 


A truce 
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A truce to all apologies, my dear, in- 
© terrupted Mrs. Romney, ſmiling, ſtick 
* only to truth, and go on with your nar- 
© ration,” Miſs Fanbrook bowed and 
obeyed. 


My kind uncle then, madam, con- 
© tinued ſhe, ſaid that I had a ſenſibility - 
in my countenance and manner which 
* took with him, and would, he thought, 
with all men of underſtznding, before 
© the molt regular ſet of features in the 
world.“ * Underſtanding, replied my 
< aunt, is entirely out of the queſtion. 
When we ſee a fine woman, we are 
« ſtruck with admiration at once, and do 
not ſtay till our underſtanding gives us 
leave to like her. I am of opinion that 
the mind has mighty little to do in theſe 
matters; though I do not deny bur 
that Sophy is the molt entertaining girl 
in converſation. Take my word, how- 
ever, for it, my dear, Juliet will have 
the greateſt number of admirers, be- 
cauſe there are a greater number of men 
who take their pleaſure at their eyes 
than their hearts. A man muſt have 
ſenſe, taſte, and delicacy, to be charmed. 
with 


JC 
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© with a woman's underſtanding, but 
every, Omen can fee when ſhe is hand- 
ſome.“ 
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Well, my dear, anſwered my uncle, 
who was pleaſed with his wite's vivacity, 
[| will not diſpute this point with you 
now; you are perhaps from experience, 
a better judge of it than Jam.“ They 
then began to talk of indifferent things, 
to which I could pay no attention, ſo 
buſy were my refections on what had 
been thrown out by them before; and 
I muſt confeſs to you, madam, that my 
aunt's firſt ſpeech was the moſt cutting 


one I had ever heard. I had not, till 


that moment, any idea of envy or jea- 
louſy, but from that moment they took 
too ſtrong a poſſeſſion of my breaſt, 
ever to be eradicated. I had till now 
regarded my couſin with the eyes of 
inclination and friendſhip; but when J 
ound that ſhe was ſo evidently to have 
the preference above me, I could no 
longer look upon her in the light I had 
formerly done. In vain did I. flatter 
myſelf with the praiſes which my uncle 


$ beſtowed on my ſenſibility, and with 


© the 
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© the favourable mention which my aunt 
made of my converſible talents. She 
* who had, I knew, no ſmall knowledge 
« of the world, had declared that Juliet 
* would have the greater number of ad- 
*. mirers, and even ſeemed to think that 
* they would be numerous enough to 
give her relations diſturbance. This 
* was ſufficient to make me wretched. 
* Unfortunately for me, I had a great 
« deſire of being admired, nay, of being 

preferred to my couſin; and as this, in 
* my aunt's opinion, was not at all likely 
to happen, I grew diſcontented, uneaſy, 
* and conſequently unhappy. I watched 
+ Fultet with the moſt minute attention. 
Her every motion was of conſequence 
* enough to be obſerved by me. The 
motion alſo of every perſon who beheld 
her, was noticed by me with equal 
* eagerneſs. The reſult of my curioſity, 
* eagerneſs, and attention, was, that [ 
* ſaw, or imagined I ſaw, an hourly in- 
* creaſe of vanity, ſelf-conceit, coquetry, 
© and affectation in her; and in every man 
* who approached her, the moſt paſſio- 
* nately fond, and the moſt diſintereſted 
lover, that ever breathed in the pages 


of 
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of a romance. In ſhort, my mind be- 
© ing crowded with theſe cruel ideas, I 
had no reſt night or day; for my whole 
«© time was employed in obſerving my 
couſin, and in endeavouring, by every 
« artifice in my power, to render her leſs 
attractive. But I very frequently had 
the mortificatien to ſee my ſchemes de- 
© feated, and ro find that her charms 
« were increaſed by the very means which 
] had taken to leſſen them. 


In this manner we continued to live 
for two years, at the end of which Ju- 
« liet was fifteen: I was three years older. 
As I had never diſcovered the malignity 
© of my heart, but had always behaved 
* externally with the greateſt regard to 
« Miſs Weſt; neither ſhe nor any of the 
family perceived the rancour of my own 
mind, while it was exerted to prejudice 
my rival. And in what, after all, did 
« ſhe rival me? There was not the ſlight- 
© eſt contention between us about any 
© real perſon, for we neither of us yet 
had any declared lovers; nor had I yet. 
* ſeen a man whom I wiſhed to be par- 
* ticular in his addreſſes to me, and to 

| make 
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* make a fair declaration, Very ridicu- 
* lous then, madam, not to ſay worle, 
* was certainly my behaviour; I never 
reflect upon it, but with the ut noſt 
* abhorrence; and yet my then behaviour 
was innocent, compared to that into 
* which my follies afterwards hurried me. 


While I was thus taken up in mark- 
ing the progreſs which my couſin made 
* among her admirers, I became myſclt 
the object of a young gentleman's atten- 
© tion, and of ſuch a man, madam, that 
every woman in her ſenſes, particularly 
any woman in my ſituation, would have 
been proud of. tie was the ſon of a 
© gentleman, who had a ſmall paternal 
© eſtate, and had been a neighbour of 
my grandfather's, and who was much 
© eſteemed by him. As he had a very 
extraordinary character (which his fon 
* inherits) young Beecher (for that is his 
© name) received a genteel education: 
* as he was-an only child, and much be- 
© loved by his father, who did not chuſe 
to ſend him from home, he lived always 
under his eye, and never followed any 
+ profeſſion, They were equally attached 
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© to each other, and were extravagantly 
fond of a country life. 


About a year before I became ac- 
« quainted with Mr. Beecher, his father 
« died; and his grief was ſo great for the loſs 
« of him, that it threw him into a ſevere 
fit of illneſs, from which when he re- 
vived, he was ſo melancholy and de- 
« jected, that a friend to the family, who 
« had a ſincere regard for him, almoſt 
forced him up to I.ondon (lo loth was 
© he to leave the place which he dearly 
loved, though it filled him with the 
* moſt poignant forrow) in hopes that the 
variety of new ſcenes and new objects 
which he would there meet with, might 
give a chearful turn to his ſpirits, and 
« diſſipate his gloomy ideas. As both 
© his friend and himſelf were known b 
my aunt, it was natural to ſuppoſe that 
they ſhould pay their reſpects to her 
* upon their arrival in town. She receiv- 
© ed them with that cordiality with which 
* ſhe welcomed thoſe who had merited 
© her father's eſteem, and gave them fre- 
quent invitations to our houſe, in which 
* my uncle heartily joined, as he ſoon 
took 


* 
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* took a very particular inclination for 

young Beecher, who is perhaps one of 
the moſt amiable men you can imagine. 
His genteel figure, his dejected air, and 
* his melancholy habit, all conſpired to 
make him an intereſting object. One 
could not behold his languid looks; 
© one could not hear his plaintive ſighs, 
< without feeling the tendereſt compa: 
« fon for him; without parraking of his 
* forrows, and without endeavouring to 
jooth them. 


* Thete were my ſentiments, madam, 
* on the firſt fight of him, and the pity | 
felt for him, toon grew into a ſofter pal- 
* ſion: but the approaches from the h1it 
© to the laſt were ſo gradual, that I was 
not for ſome time ſenſible of them. 


As Mr. Beecher came very often to 
© ſee my uncle, and as often declared how 
much he was pleaſed with the friendly 
reception he Gund in his family, 1 had 


not the leaſt ſuſpicion that he entertain- 
*ed any particular regard for me. [I 
« watched, indeed, to ſee how he behaved 


© to my couſin and not finding that he 
1 © beheld 
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beheld her with ſtriking marks of ad- 
« miration, but rather viewed her with 
eyes of indifference, I was leſs diſpoſed 
to be alarmed about him than any other 
* perſon who came to the houſe. It was, 
perhaps, the indifference with which 
* he behaved to my couſin, which firſt 
© awakened in me particular ſenſations in 
his favour, though I would rather flat- 
ter myſelf with thinking that his un- 
* common merit produced them. 


A 


* 


* 


* 


* 


« As to Juliet, ſhe was ſo accuſtomed 
to admiration, that ſhe expected it from 
every mortal who came within the glance 
< of her eyes; but when ſhe perceived 
that Beecher ſurveyed her charms with- 
* out any viſible emotion, ſhe began to 
look upon him as a creature void of ſen- 
« ſibility; a ſtupid wretch ; and gave her- 
« ſelf no trouble to attract his attention. 


A rap at Mrs. Romney's door inter- 
rupted Miſs Fanbrook in this part of her 
narrative, and the ſervant immediately 


announced lady Elizabeth Ropy and her 
huſband. 


This 
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This lady was really a woman of rank; 
but as the gentleman had no other title 
to it, but the acquiſition of half a million 
in the Eaſt Indics, he was only plain 
Mr. ——. With this ſingle appellation, 
however, he ſcemed to exact as much 
homage by the haughtineſs of his car- 
riage, as it he had been the firſt peer in 
the kingdom. 


Mr. Ropy was a tall, ſtately, corpu- 
lent figure, who held up his head ſo ex- 
tremely high, that no-body lower than 
himſelf in ſtature had the leaſt chance 
of being noticed by him; for he ſeldom 
condeſcended to caſt his eye down upon 
thole who approached him. To con- 
verſe with him was an honour not to be 
expected, for beyond the two monoſyl- 
lables yes and no, few words found a 
paſſage from his lips: thoſe monoſyl- 
lables were rendered {till ſhorter by the 
manner in which he uttered them, and 
were generally delivered by themſelves, 
without the additional ones of fir and 
madam, to take off the abruptneſs of 
their brevity. His dreſs, though ſum- 
mer ſhone in his face with her brighteſt 
1 5 rays, 
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rays, was immenſely rich; and the true 
eaſtern ſtrut was diſtinguiſhed in all his 
{teps. 


Lady Elizabeth was diametrically the 
reverſe of her huſband. She was a little, 
lean, lively woman, about five and thir- 
ty ; but, by a continual and cloſe purſuit 
of what 1s generally called pleaſure, ſhe 
looked about ten years older. However, 
by the happy help of rouge, curls, and 
the moſt elegant refinements of the toi- 
lette, together with a prodigious ſhare ot 
vivacity, ſhe was, take her all in all, 
not diſagreeable. Her eternal garrulity 
made amends for the taciturnity of her 
huſband, whom ſhe had married, becaule 
ſhe wanted a large ſum for play, and a 
ſer of jewels, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. ſuit- 
able to her rank in life. But though ſhe 
was extravagantly fond of ſhew, ſhe did 
not appear over-loaded with finery: her 
ornaments, though brilliant, were gen- 
teel: ſhe had allo taſte enough to prefer 
a plain luſtring negligee, as the wea- 
ther was ſultry, to a richer filk. She 
entered the room with all the eaſe of a 
woman of faſhion, and immediately fell 

Vor, I. C into 
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into familiar chat with Mrs. Romney, 
while Mr. Ropy, as ſtiff as a ſtake, fixed 
himſelf in the chair which ſtood near him, 
and only aſſented with a gracious nod to 
what his lady and Mrs. Komney advan— 
ced in the courſe of the converſation. 


As to Miſs Fanbrook, ſhe at the firſt 
ſight of him changed colour, and ſeemed 
ready to faint away; but the alteration 
in her countenance was not immediately 
obſerved by her friend, who was too 
much engaged in receiving her viſitors 
to attend to her; but turning her head 
ſoon afterwards, in order to aſk her opi- 
nion of ſomething, that ſhe might have 
an opportunity to join 1n the converſa- 
tion with them, ſhe was quite aſtoniſhed 
to ſee her ſo much altered. Bleſs me, 
* Miſs Fanbrook, ſaid ſhe, are you not 
« well? Before the could anſwer, Mr. 
Ropy, who was not deaf, upon. hearing 
her name, with a kind of half ſmile, and 
an ee confuſion in his manner, as 
if he ought to have taken notice of her 
before, muittered out a few words which 
ſeemed to have been deſigned for com- 
9 ones, but which died away 

upon 
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upon his lips before they could be diſ- 


tinctly heard. 


This attempt towards politeneſs in 
Mr. Ropy engaged the attention of his 


lady towards the young perſon, and put 


her upon thinking who ſhe could be; 
but finding, upon examination, that ſhe 
knew nothing of her, ſhe withdrew her 
eyes from her, and continued her conver- 
ſation with Mrs. Romney, giving thereby 
great relief to Miſs Fanbrook, who, unable 


to conceal the agitation of her ſpirits, did 


not chuſe to be too narrowly obſerved, 


and in anſwer to Mrs. Romney's friendly 


inquiry, replied, that ſhe had a violent 
pain 1n her head. 


After the time uſually dedicated to 
viſits of this kind was elapſed, lady Eli 
zabeth roſe from .her ſeat, and having 
politely invited Miſs Fanbrook to ac- 
company Mrs. Romney to her rout in 
the following week, ſhe ſtepped into her 


chariot, while her lofty huſband, full of 


ſelf· conſequence, marched ſtately after 
her, with all the mock majeſty of a 
Nabob. 
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As ſoon as their carriage was driven 


from the door, Mrs. Romney, impatient 
to hear the continuation of her young 
gueſt's narrative, deſired her to fit down, 
and proceed. *© But firſt let me aſk you, 


4 


C . 


ſaid ſhe, how you find yourſelf; for I 
declare that I was abſolutely frighied 
to ſee you change colour ſo ſuddenly.” 
It was the ſight of Mr. Ropy, madam, 
ſaid Miſs Fanbrook, which affected me 
ſo deeply.” 


* Bleſs me! my dear, replied Mrs. 
Romney, lure you are not in love with 
him.“ Dear madam, ſaid ſhe, red- 
dening with indignation, I hope you 
do not think I have any feelings for 
Mr. Ropy, but thoſe of contempt. 
But though I deteſt and deſpiſe him, 
I have ſuffered only too much on his 
account: through my own folly indeed, 
added ſhe with a ſigh —However, ſince 
you are deſirous of hearing my untor- 
tunate hiſtory, I will go on 


* Mr. Beecher was now perpetually 
at our houſe, and even.accompanied us 
in all our little parties of pleaſure. It 
* Was 
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was ſoon remarked by all the family, 
though they did not mention their ob- 
ſervations to me, that he was always at 
my fide. His aſſiduities did not e. 
cape my notice, and I was flatterec 
by them; for there was a great ſimi— 
litude in our diſpoſition. He was par- 
ticularly fond of reading, and ſpent 
many hours among his books with. 
great delight, while the generality oj 
young men of his age were attractec 
by very different amuſements. As he 
ſtudied my inclination 1n every thing, 
and ſtrove to make himſelf not only 
agreeable to me, but uſeful; he ſent 
me every new book on the day of pub- 
lication, which was worth my peruſal, 
and by that means gave himſelf an 


opportunity of converſing with me 


more particularly, by demanding my 
opinion of them. Many of our F con- 
verſations, therefore, were of an in— 
tereſting nature; and I very ſoon diſ- 
covered that he was poſſeſſed of a ſolid 
underſtanding, a refined taſte, great 
good nature, "much generoſity, and the 


- moſt delicate ſenſibility, 
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As he never profeſſed any violent 
inclination for the faſhionable diver- 
ſions of the age, and ſeemed to be ra- 
ther averſe to the disjointed chat of a 
mixed company; the hours that he 
{pent with us in a family way, gave 
him always the moſt pleaſure. "He 
frequently read the ingenious work of 
an entertaining author to my uncle 
and me, while my aunt and Miſs Weſt 
were abroad; for I mult confeſs, I ſoon 
began to take fo much pleaſure in be- 
ing with him, that J often refuſed to go 
with them, to pay the many trifling 
viſits which the majority of our ſex, 
who are ſlaves to cuſtom, think them- 
ſelves obliged to diſcharge with a 
punctilious exactneſs. He always ex- 
preſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction at find- 
ing me at home, though I thought he 
ſeemed rather embarraſſed when we 
happened to be alone together, and 
often broke off in the midſt of an inte- 
reſting diſcourſe upon ſomething we 
had been reading of, and ſeemed in 
the greateſt perplexity; though 1 did 
not at that time in the leaſt imagine 
that he had any thing — to 
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communicate to me. I thought that he 
liked my company from the ſimilarity 


of our taſtes; and as it was on that 


account I preferred his, I troubled not 


myſelf to ſearch for any other motive. 


The time at length came when his. 


« preſence was neceſſary at home; and 


the friend who had brought him to 
London, in order to divert his melan- 
choly, now as much preſſed him to re- 
turn back, as his affairs there ſeemed 
to make it alſo very proper for him to 
be upon the ſpot. 


» heard his departure ſpoken of as 
that of a friend whom one eſteems, and 
whoſe company is very pleaſing ; and 
did not hear it therefore with uncon- 
cern. I became, in my turn, thought- 
ful; he immediately perceived the al- 
teration, which my looks were too ho- 


neſt to conceal; and when we were 


one afternoon alone, after having open- 
ed and cloſed his mouth ſeveral times, 
as if he was utterly undetermined, or 
unable to expreſs himſelf, he fixed his. 
eyes full on me, with the moſt lan- 
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guiſhing tenderneſs, and with a faint, 
taultering voice, aſked me if I was not 
well. Atter a little heſitation, which the 
particularity of his behaviour had oc- 
caſioned, I anſwered, that I was very 
well, and with theſe words I ſtopped. 
Then, replied he, there 1s certainly 
ſomething which lies upon your mind. 
You have been all this day ſo uncom- 
monly ſerious, that you have alled me 
with an anxiety which I am not able 
to deicribe; for I have too ſincere a 
regard for you, Miſs Fanbrook, con- 
tinued he, to ſce you either not well, 

or not happy, without being ſenſibly 
affected.” 


< | bluſhed at this direct diſcovery of 
his friendſhip for me; but only repli- 
ed, that I was very much obliged to 
him. 


No, madam, returned he, you are 


under no obligation to me; but I ſhall 
never ceaſe to wiſh that it was in my 
power to make myſelf ſerviceable to 
you. You appeared always ſo ealy 
and chearful, that I was in hopes 2 

had 
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had nothing to diſturb you; but within 
theſe two days you have been quite 
otherwiſe ; ſo that I am afraid you have 


met with ſomething to give you unea- 
ſineſs, which, however, by being com- 


municated, may be perhaps alleviated, 


if not totally removed. Let me at 


leaſt have the pleaſure, added he, tak- 
ing me by the hand, which he tenderly 
preſſed, to leave you happy, ſince 1 
muſt leave you.” 


He cloſed the laſt words with a deep 
ſigh, and a look more ſignificant than 
any which he had uttered, by which I 
was thrown into. the greateſt confu- 
ſon. I caſt down my eyes merely be- 
cauſe I knew not where to fix them: 
but 1 did not withdraw my hand, be- 
cauſe I felt a kind of unknown, un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure, which I had never 


experienced before, in letting it remain 


under the preſſure of his, How I looked 


1 know not; but I imagine that he was 


encouraged by the manner in which ! 
behaved to proceed, for he preſſed my 


* hand more and more tenderly, and 


with redoubled earneſtneſs intreated 
5 moe 
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me to inform him what had occaſion- 
ed ſo great an alteration in me. 


« Could I but flatter myſelf, continu- 
ed he, Miſs Fanbrook, that I am in the 
leaſt worthy of your friendſhip, I 
ſhould be bleſſed indeed: but J am 
obliged to leave you for ſome time; 
and who knows what may happen be- 
fore I can return : ſome happier man 
may take that place in your gentle 
boſom which I have been fo long, 10 
ardently wiſhing to poſſeſs myſelf. Oh 


Miſs Fanbrook, were you but ſenfible of 


what I have ſuffered on your account, 
your amiable diſpoſition would, I am 
jure, incline you to afford me your 
pity, if I muſt not hope for the pol- 
ſeſſion of your heart. 


« I was ſo much pleaſed, and fo much 
perplexed, madam, how to anſwer him 
properly, that I ſpoke not a ſingle 


word : while he, conceiving hopes 


from my filence, continued to urge 
me in the moſt paſſionate terms to 
make a reply. 
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Will you not bleſs me with one poor 
word? cried he. But I am too im- 
portunate—a look then ſhall ſuffice.— 
One look, juſt to inform me that 1 
have not, by this abrupt declaration, 
offended palt forgiveneſs, and I will. 
be content.” 


] then began to aſſume a little more 
courage, But all this, madam, can. 


afford no entertainment to you.” 


Indeed, my dear, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
you are miſtaken: unleſs I hear every 
minute particular, how am I to form #: 


judgment of your conduct? Do not, 
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therefore, ſyppreſs any circumſtance; . 
though ever ſo trifling, but open your 
whole heart to me with the. utmoſt: 
freedom and ſincerity.” 


The leſs you ſee of that heart, ma- 
dam, rephed Sophia, the leſs you wilk 
be diſguſted with it: but as I have 
promiſed not to conceal my faults trons 
vou, I will proceed. 
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I anſwered my lover, for a lover he 
now indiſputably was, that J was un- 
der the protection of a very kind uncle 
and aunt, and referred him to them, 
as they knew what was propereſt for 
me; and told him, that I ſhould be en- 
tirely directed by them in every thing.” 


* And can your uncle and aunt, re- 
turned he, though the beſt people in 
the world (as I know they are) can 
they, my lovely Sophia, ought they 
to have ſo intire an influence over you, 
as to bias you in the choice of a man 
with whom youare to be united forever? 
There is no perſon living has an higher 
idea of the duty of children to their 
parents than I have; and no ſon ever 
behaved himſelf more dutifully to an 
excellent father than I did: but if 
even he had forbid me to love you, to 
doat on you, as I do, I could have 


died, but I could not have obeyed him. 


With the greateſt pleaſure, madam, 
continued he, will I avail myſelf of the 
kind permiſſion you have given me, 
to ſollicit the conſent of Mr. and Mrs. 
Besfield. But my love is too delicate 
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to owe the poſſeſſion of your affections 
to the influence of any friend or rela- 
tion: I would wiſh it to depend entire- 


ly on your dear ſelf; I would be the 


choice of your heart, Miſs Fanbrook, 
and can never be ſatisfied with myſelf, 
if I am not capable of inſpiring you 


with the ſame tender inclination for 


me which I ſo ſtrongly feel for you.” 


< I ventured to caſt my eyes towards 
him at the end of this ſpeech, and ſaw 
ſuch a paſſionate anxiety in his coun- 
tenance, that it put all my little baſhful 
niceties to rout in a moment. The 
ſincere regard which I had long (with- 
out knowing it) felt for him, = now 
firſt diſcovered by me. I frankly told 
him, that his merit had made all 
the impreſſion he could defire upon 
my heart; and informed him alſo, that 
if both our families approved of our 
union, I ſhould think myfelf very for- 
tunate in having gained his eſteem. 


It is impoſſible for me, madam, to 
deſcribe the pleaſure which he expreſſed 
at this declaration; and indeed, he 

could 
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could ſcarcely make himſelf intelligi- 
ble, ſo much was he affected with it; 
giving me, however, by the difficulty 


with which he uttered his joy, the 


ſtrongeſt proof that his joy was ſincere. 
Regular ſentiments, dreit in flowery 
language, flow from the lips of lying 
lovers, when their minds are perfectly 


at eaſe, but the true lover is generally 


at a loſs for words to e the joy 
which he feels. 


After he had given a looſe to his 
tranſports for a few moments; tran{- 
ports which, I confeſs, flattered my 
vanity not a little, I began to reflect 
on my unexpected happineſs; and as 
the mind is ever ingenious in torment- 
ing itſelf, conſidered the interruptions 
it might meet with. Mͤy friends, 
I knew, would rejoice at ſuch an 
unexceptionable offer; from them 1 
could therefore expect no hindrance. 
I then recollected that my fortune was 
very ſmall; and that Mr. Beecher, it 
ignorant of it, might probably, on be- 
ing acquainted with the truth, enter- 
tain ſentiments not at all to my advan- 
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tage. To prevent his being deceived 
in my fortune, therefore, I reſolved to 
inform him directly; for I thought I. 
ſhould act very ungeneroufly, if I con- 
cealed my circumſtances from. him. 
This reſolution of mine gave me ſo 
penſive an air, that he, who was ever 
attentive to the ſlighteſt change in my 
countenance, and fearful of difpleaſing, 
intreated me to tell him the cauſe of 
it. J complied immediately with his 
requeſt, and honeſtly owned, that I did 
not think my little fortune any way 
equivalent to his eſtate.” 


Fortune, my dear Sophia, ſaid he, 
is no more to be thought of, after a 
genteel competency is ſecured : that 
J have; and | ſhall never beſtow a wiſh 
to increaſe it, but upon your account: 
if you wiſh for more, I ſhall then, in- 
deed, be inclined to wiſh for more too, 
becauſe I ſhall ever deſire to ſee you 
happy: but if you can be content with 
my moderate income, the abundance 
you might have had with others ſhall 
be made up by me, in the moſt ardent 
and conſtant affection for you, I ſhall 

7 endea- 
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endeavour, by every action of my life, 


to prevent your repenting of having 


kindly condeſcended to accept of me. 
Whatever you at preſent poſſeſs, Miſs 
Fanbrook, ſhall always be at your own 
diſpoſal, with the addition of ſuch a 


ſettlement as you and your good uncle 


- approve of. I have now no relation 
to pleaſe ; = if I had, I would not 


acknowledge. that perſon as one, who 


endeavoured to obſtruct my happineſs 


with. the only woman in the world 
whom I can ever love.“ 


* You may be ſure, madam, this ge- 
nerous behaviour in Mr. Beecher in- 
creaſed my regard for him, and I. 
thought I ſhould be wanting in gra- 
titude to him, if I concealed the plea- 
ſure which it gave me. In ſhort, I 
opened my. heart without any reſerve 
to him, and frankly confeſſed at laſt, 
that the. ſeriouſneſs in my looks, which 
had given riſe to this converſation, was 
owing to nothing but a dread of his 
abſence; and that as 1 was not ſenſible 
myſelf that it was love, having till 
now been quite a ſtranger to that pa 

lion, 
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ſion, I had placed it to the account of 
friendſhip; but I believe, added I, 
with a ſmile, that between the two 
ſexes friendſhip is cloſely allied to a 
ſofter paſſion.” 


* This farther declaration of my ſen- 
timents in his favour (which he ſaid 
were diſcovered in ſo artleſs, ſo charm- 
ing a manner) .made him almoſt wild 
with pleaſure; nor could 1 bring him 
for ſome time to talk rationally. While 


was endeavouring to reduce his lan- 


guage to common ſenſe, my uncle 
came in to us, to whom my lover at 
once propoſed himſelf as a relation, 
and offered to ſettle his whole fortune 
upon me. My uncle, who really loved 
me, and had a very high opinion of 
his young friend, was quite pleaſed 
with his generous offer, but would not 
have me accept of any more than what 
is generally thought handſome for ſuch 
an eſtate. I entirely agreed with my 
uncle, and can truly ſay, that at that 
time I wiſhed for no more than Mr. 
Beecher was poſſeſſed of. Such a 
match might have been reckoned an 

* exceeding 
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exceeding good one, even by thole 
who look upon riches as the chief 
bleſſings in this world; and I did at 
that moment, and have ever ſince, be- 
held Mr. Beecher with the ſame partial 
eyes of aflection, and have never be- 
{towed a ſingle thought upon any 
other man. 


By the time all this was ſettled, my 
aunt and couſin returned home, and 
Mr. Beecher was now looked upon and. 
treated as a perſon who was ſoon to be 
one of the family. He acquainted me 
of the neceſſity of his going down to 
his eſtate for a, ſhort time, to ſettle 
ſore affairs; but ſaid; as he ſhould 
look upon every moment abſent from 
me, a moment of unhappineſs, I might 
be ſure of his return as ſpeedily as it 
could be contrived. 


When I was left to the poſſeſſion 
of my own thoughts, and had time to 
reflect upon this unexpected event, I 
felt the moſt lively tranſports of joy, 
at being ſo ſincerely beloved by a man 
ſo every way deſerving, and whom 1 

« would: 
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would have myſelf choſen from among 
all his ſex, had I been permitted to do 
ſo. Nor was my having ſo advantage- 
ous an offer before my couſin Juliet, 
the leaſt part of my delight: though 
I can with the ſtricteſt truth declare, 
that the advantageouſneſs of it was 
but a ſecondary conſideration. I really 
loved Mr. Beecher; and his vigilant 
aſſiduity, his continual attention, and 
his reſpectful tenderneſs, all united to 
increaſe my affection for him. 


© Before he took leave of me to go 
into the country, he left full directi- 
ons with our lawyers to finiſh the writ- 
ines with all poffible expedition, and 
intreated my aunt and coulin to haſten 
me, and to aſſiſt in making all neceſ- 


ſary preparations for our marriage 
againſt his return. 


When the day of his departure ar- 
rived, he was ſo much affected at leav- 
ing me, though as he thought but for 
ſo ſhort a time, that he appeared like 
a man abandoned to deſpair. He 
preſſed me to his boſom with ſuch 


anxious. 
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anxious fondneſs, that one would have 
thought he foreſaw that he was then 
tak ing his laſt adieu. To my eternal 
ſhame I ſpeak it, alas, it was ſo. But 
as I was totally unworthy of him, 
I ſhould have, in marrying him, acted 
with the greateſt injuſtice.” 


r 


Here ſhe burſt into ſo violent a paſ- 
ſion of tears, that they prevented her 
from continuing her narration for ſome 
time; and it was not till after Mrs. Rom- 

ney had talked to her of ſeveral indi 
ferent things, to give a turn to her ſpi- 
rits, that ſhe was able to purſue it. 


The very next day, continued. Miſs 

* Fanbrook, after Mr. Beecher left me, 
* my aunt inſiſted upon my going with 
my couſin to a ball, which was given 
by one of the Faſt Indians, who had 
ſo lately acquired ſuch © immenſe for- 
tunes in that part of the world. In 
vain did I plead want of inclination, 
lowneſs of ſpirits, nay ſickneſs itſelf, to 
- excule me. She told me I was not 
ill enough to be confined to the houſe, 
and added, that company would divert 
and 
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and do me good. I complied merely 
to oblige her, and accompanied Juliet, 
who was dreſſed in all the pride of 
beauty in hopes of conqueſt. 


© The entertainment was ſplendid, the 
company genteel, and every woman in 
the room but myſelf was all life and 
gaiety. As my thoughts were entirely 
engroſſed by my abſent lover, I re- 
garded not the little civilities which 
were paid to me; but though I was 
inattentive to thoſe paid to myſelf, I 
was not ſo to thole which my couſin 
received. She never looked ſo hand- 
ſome in my opinion, and the whole 
room ſeemed to be of my mind. She 
was flattered with all the homage that 
a lovely young girl could expect from 
a crowd of men who had no other 
view than the moſt luxurious gratifi- 
cation of their paſſions. And ſhall I 
own- to you, madam, that, notwith- 
ſtanding my thoughts were ſo taken u 

with the happineſs which I was deſtin- 
ed to enjoy, with a man, according to 
all outward appearance, infinitely ſu- 
perior, except in fortune, to every man 
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in the place, I reflected, on ſurveying 
the young married women preſent, 
that I could never hope with him to 
arrive at ſo much ſplendor ? This ri- 
diculous reflection, for nothing ſurely 
can be more truly ridiculous than to 
prefer outward ſhow to inward hap- 
pineſs, made me ſigh a little, fo little 
however, that I hardly gave myſelf 
leave to perceive 1t. I then began to 
think, that as I ſaw Juliet fo apparent- 
ly the object of every body's obſerva- 
tion, it was poſſible that ſhe might 
become the choice of a man in far 
more affluent circumſtances than Mr. 
Beecher, and might have it in her 
power vaſtly to outſhine me in my 
humble ſtation. This was another 
tooliſh thought which came acroſs 
me, and I think preſaged what was to 
happen. 


We did not quit this intoxicating 
place till the next morning, when my 
aunt conducted us home, full of very 
different ſentiments. Juliet's little head 
was almoſt giddy with the incenſe that 
had been paid to her charms; and mine 
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was full of envy, jealouly, and diſ- 
content. 


The next day, as we were taking 


our tea in the afternoon, the poſtman 
brought me a letter from Mr. Beecher, 


full of the tendereſt complaints of ab- 


ſence, the ſtrongeſt ꝓroteſtations of an 
everlaſting paſſion, and the pleaſing 
account of the preparations he was 
making for my reception in the coun- 
try. T [his letter awakened for a while 
all my tender ſentiments in his favour, 
and 1 was enjoying all the ſatisfaction 
which the ſtrong aſſurances of his ex- 
tre me fondneſs for me occaſioned, when 
a loud rap at the door was followed by 
the entrance of one of the gentlemen 
who we had ſeen the preceding even- 
ing at the ball, and who was not un— 
known to my uncle and aunt. He 
was not one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in that company for his fortune, but 
had acquired a very genteel ſufficiency, 


and was younger and more agreeable 


than the majority of them. 


After 
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After having partaken of our little 
family refreſhments ; and after having 
ſaid a thouſand gallantries to my couſin 
and me (uſual on ſuch occaſions) but 
particularly to Juliet, he deſired to 
ſpeak with my uncle alone, upon 
which he went into my uncle's library; 
and after he had continued there near 
half an hour, they both returned to us 
with the moſt chearful countenances to 
be 1magined. 


* My uncle, looking at my coulin, 
ſaid to her, Here is a gentleman, Miſs 
Weſt, who comes, commiſſioned from 
his friend, to make you very hand- 
ſome propoſals, if your inclinations are 
not already engaged. I have aſſured 
him that I believe you are at liberty; 
however, my dear, marriage 1s a very 
ſerious affair; it is an engagement for 
life, from which there is no retreat to 
be made; let me therefore deſire you 
to be perfectly certain whether your 
heart is free before you accept of this 
very advantageous offer. 


Juliet 


* 
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Jjuliet bluſhed extremely, and an- 
ſwered in a faint voice, that ſhe had 
never yet entertained any thoughts of 
marriage; and that ſhe ſhould in mar- 
riage, and in every thing elſe, be di- 
rected by him and her aunt. 


Fou will then, madam, ſaid the 
young gentleman, make my friend Mr. 
Ropy the happis K man in the univerſe, 
for it is he, who you muſt remember, 
took ſuch particular notice of you; 
though I believe no- body who beneld 
you, was inſenſible of your beauty.' 
This gallant fpeech was followed by a 
more minute detail of the ample poſ- 
ſeſſions and luxurious taſte of Mr. 
Ropy (who is the individual gentle- 
man juſt gone from us) of the vat 
ſettlement he propeſed to make upon 
my couſin, of the large quantity of 
magnificent jewels ſhe would be mit- 
treſs of, together with a numerous train 
of ſervants, always ready to obey her 
nod; an elegant houſe in Groſvenor— 
ſquare, and a fine {eat on his newly 
purchaſed eſtate in the country. 
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* All this gave the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion to every perſon in the room but 
me, who felt the moſt tormenting 
pangs of envy, ſtinging me more than 
a thouſand vipers. I became abſolute- 
ly frantic, at the thoughts of the gran- 
deur which my couſin was going to 
enjoy, and heard the enumeration of 
all the fine things which were to be 
laviſhed on her, with my eyes fixed, 
and my mouth half open, while my 
heart died within me, when I reflected 
on the difference between her lot and 
mine. She, ſaid I to myfelf, will blaze 
in jewels the fineſt figure at the molt 
brilliant aſſemblies in town, while 1 
mult be contented to ſit down, neat 
and clean indeed, and with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life in plenty, but in a 
country village, with only my husband, 
and the few neighbours which a little 
remote ſpot may afford us. 


* Theſe mortifying reflections kept me 
awake all night; I never cloſed my 
eyes; in vain did I attribute my un- 


eaſineſs to the exceſs of pride, vanity, 


and folly, and charged myſelf with be- 
Ing 
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ing inexcuſably ungrateful to the moſt 
generous of his ſex, who in giving me 
his fortune and his heart, had given 
me his all, as valuable to him, as if he 


had had worlds to beſtow. In ſhort, 


I looked upon myſelf as unworthy ot 
him in the higheſt degree; and from 
conceiving but a momentary reflexion, 
that I ſhould not be happy in the way 
of life he could place me in, began to 
imagine that it was only a conſciouſ- 
neſs of my not deſerving him, which 
made me wiſh to avoid connections 
with him. And indeed it is moſt cer- 
tain, that with theſe abominable ſen- 
timents, I ſhould have done him an 
irreparable injury in accepting of him 
in the midſt of them. Abominable I 
muſt call them, tor ſurely they delerve 
no ſofter term. His amiable perſon 
his generous eſteem ; his tender love, 
and the torture I knew he would feel, 
when he heard of this amazing altera- 
tion in me with regard to him, pre- 
ſented themſelves to my imagination 
in the ſtrongeſt colours. I ſaw him at 


my feet, in all the horror of deſpair; 


J heard his melting complaints, and 
2 wound 
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wound up myſelf to ſuch a pitch, by 
imaging his diſtreſsful ſituation, that 
I determined to conquer my moſt rid1- 
culous folly, and unaccountable pride ; 
and in ſhort to be his alone. 


To ſtrengthen myſelf in this reſolu- 
tion, I roſe and read his letter over and 
over again; and every time I read it, 
found freſh reaſons to be charmed with 
all bis fond expreſſions in my favour, 
and his repeated wiſhes for my perpe- 
tual felicity. This fortified me a little, 
and I came down to breakfaſt, though 
pale and faint with the ſtruggles I had 
undergone, ablolutely determined to 
be, or appear to be, content with my 
fate at all events. 


The firſt object which ſtruck my 
eyes was Miſs Weſt, and I was much 
hurt by her appearance, and provoked 
with her for having ſo many attrac- 
tions. She was dreſſed ready to re- 
ceive her lover, who was expected to 
make her a viſit. There was ſuch an 
elegant negligence in the diſpoſition of 
her ornaments, ſuch a modeſt chear- 
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fulneſs in her aſpect, and ſuch a ſpi- 
rited glow of health in her counte- 
nance, that I could hardly bear to look 
at her. But when, with the reſt of 
the family, I ran to the window, upon 
the noiſe which the ſplendid parade of 
this viſit made in the ſtreet, my heart 
abſolutely ſickened at the approach of 
the gilded chariot, and the long-tailed 
beautiful Arabian horſes which drew 
It. It ſickened then, but I was almoſt 
ready to die, when, after about an 
hour's tete-a tete, Juliet entered the 
room in which my aunt and I were 
fitting, with Mr. Ropy's picture, which 
he had juſt given her for a bracelet, 
with fuch a chain of valuable diamonds 
to bind it to her arm, as few private 
gentlemen could purchaſe. I ſtaid 
not to hear her account of her lover, 
that would have been too much. I 
went up to my chamber, and after a 
flood of tears, which I believe I ſhed 
to atone in ſome meaſure for my moſt 
monſtrous weakneſs, came to the reſo- 
lution of giving up Beecher. I now, 
for the firſt time in my life, was cer- 
tain that I could not be happy in a. 
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private ſtation, while my couſin had 
ſo eminently the ſuperiority over me; 
and flattered myſelf, that when ſhe 
was ſettled, and out of my way, I 
might perhaps engage ſome man, if 
not ſo affluent as Mr. Ropy, at leaſt 
much more ſo than my poor Beecher, 
whom I ſtill perſuaded mylelf moſt 
truly, that I ſhould ruin by marrying 


him. 


When I was ſummoned to dinner 
(for my uneaſy ſenſations had kept 
me from appearing till then) both my 
aunt and my uncle took notice of my 
melancholy air, my pale complexion, 
and my ſwelled eyes; and haſtily de- 
manded the occaſion of the ſorrowful 
appearance which I made. I made no 
reply for a long time, but by ſighs and 
tears, and by refuſing to taſte a morſel 
of any thing upon the table: but when 
the cloth was removed, as they in- 
ſiſted upon knowing what could have 
thrown me into this condition, the 
cauſe of it at once burſt from my lips. 
I declared that | could never be happy 
with Mr. Beecher; that I could nor, 


though 
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though 1 had the higheſt regard for 
him, bring myſelf to be his wife; and 
that I wiſhed my uncle would break 
off the match in the beſt manner he 
could. It grieves me to death, fir, 
laid I, to have him made uneaſy on 
my account; but yet notwithllancine, 


let what will be the conſequence, I 


mult perliſt in retuſing him for a 


husband. 


My uncle and aunt were to the laſt 


degree aſtoniſhed and diſtreſſed at 


hearing me talk in this manner, and 
aſked me over and over if J had loſt 
my ſenſes. They endeavoured, by all 
the mildeſt methods, by the kindeſt 
perſuaſions, and the juſteſt reaſoning, 
to convince me of the injury I was do- 
ing, both to myſelf and the beſt crea- 
ture in the world, by acting ſo madly. 

They even defired to ſee his letter, 
and my uncle read 1t over in the moſt 
pathetic manner, hoping thereby to 
awaken my tenderneſs, and revive my 
affection for the moſt amiable of men. 
And, indeed, I felt myſelf more than 


once relapſe into my former ſoftneſs 
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and ſenſibility. As my feelings did 
not eſcape their obſervation, for they 
watched every motion of my coun- 


tenance, they begged me to go up 


ſtairs, and anſwer it in the kindeſt 
terms, telling me that he would be 
quite alarmed at my ſilence. I took 
the letter with a trembling hand, and 
all wretched and irreſolute as I was, 
lat down to my de{k to write, Scarce 
had I fat down when Juliet, entirely 
ignorant of the motive for my ſtrange 
behaviour, and thinking to divert me, 


came very innocently into my room, 


and informed me, that while I was 
above in the morning, ſhe and her 
aunt had been contriving cloaths for 
her marriage, and faid ſhe wanted to 
know if I approved of her fancy. Be- 
fore I could return an anſwer, the ran 
on with ſuch a hiſt of white and ſilver, 
filver and gold, and gold and ſilver 


with colours, with points, and lace, 


and jewels, that ſhe entirely ſtunned 


me. I fat quite abſorbed in the idea 


of her ſplendor, and totally loſt to my 
own happineſs. At length, finding I 
paid no attention. to her, ſhe went 

away, 
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away, and the indignation with which 
reflected on my own conduct got 
the better of all my returning affec- 
tion. I found myſelf more and more 
unworthy of Beecher, and went to my 
uncle, I intreated him, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, to write to my 
lover, and to tell him that I felt 
myſelf utterly incapable of making 
him happy; and that I begged he 


would beſtow no farther thought on 


a perſon who, with regard to him, 
was totally changed. In vain did my 
uncle demand the cauſe of this change: 
in vain did he tell me that he was 
{ure Beecher had a real affection for 
me, and was ſo good-natured a man, 
that he would give up any points he 
had propoſed, if upon reflection they 
appeared diſagreeable to me. I never 
had an higher opinion of Mr. Beecher, 
Sir, ſaid I, than I have at this preſent 
moment; there 1s no part of his con- 
duct which I wiſh to be altered; but 
I never, never, can be united to him.” 
Then, replied my uncle, I never will 


tell him ſo. You are quite diſtracted, 


child, at preſent, but to-morrow I hope: 
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to ſee you reſtored to your ſenſes.* At 
the end of this ſpeech he left me to 
my aunt, who uſed the moſt winning 
arguments ſhe could think of to bring 
me to reaſon; but to no purpoſe. For 
ſhe, far from imagining | could be ſo 
very weak as to refuſe 10 good a match 
only becauſe my couſin's was ſo great 
in point of fortune, very innocently 
mixed with her care for my happinels, 
the joy ſhe felt alſo at being 10 o near 
feeing Juliet ſo well diſpoſed of; and 
in ſo "doing added new ftings to thoſe 
already in my bofom, which envy had 
planted there. I left her in ſullen 
ſilence, and retired to my chamber, 
where I paſſed the night as unquietly as 
I had paſſed the preceding one. 1 was 
only more and more determined every 
moment to give up my lover. 


When I came into my aunt's dreſ- 
ſing-room in the morning, my uncle 
received me with the greateſt kind- 
neſs; but gently reprimanded me for 
the ſtrange fickleneſs of diſpoſition 
which I had diſcovered the day before, 


and aſked me if I had anſwered Mr. 
3 « Beecher's 
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Beecher's letter, and if he might ſee 
what I had written. Before I could 


think of collecting my ſcattered 


thoughts enough to anfwer in the 


manner J intended, another letter was 
brought to me ſrom the ſame hand, 
wherein, after a profuſion of tender 


complaints of being obliged to go ſtill 


tarther from me, he informed me 
that the perſon who had the manage- 
ment of his affairs, had been for ſome 
days on a viſit to his father, fifty miles 
diſtant from his eſtate; that he fell ill 
there, and was given over; and that 
his father had ſent for him in a hurry, 
as he wiſhed to ſpeak with him before 
he died. This letter was diſpatched 
a few. hours after, that which I had 
firſt received, and contained little more 
than what 1 have mentioned, but a 
direction where to write to him, and 
the moſt earneſt intreaties for an an- 
iwer, as that, he ſaid, could alone ſup— 
port him to bear my abſence. 


« This letter, which J alſo gave my 
uncle to read, occaſioned him to re- 
new his importunities, nay, even to add 
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© his commands to write immediately; 
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but I continued a long while irreſolute. 


At laſt, after a violent ſtruggle, I took 


up my pen, and having aſked my 


lover's pardon for ſo readily agreeing. 
to propoſals which, though they did 
me a great deal of honour, I could 
not accept; and having at the ſame 
time owned myſelf too capricious to 


deſerve him, I intreated him to give 
himſelf no farther trouble about one 


ſo unworthy of him, and begged he 


would endeavour to forget that we 
had ever been acquainted. 


© I ſhewed this anſwer to my lover's 


letters to my uncle, which threw him, 


for the firſt time, into an immoderate 
paſſion with me. I took that oppor- 


tunity to return to my chamber, from 


whence I heard my uncle very loud 


againſt me, and my aunt. trying to 


compoſe his temper, which ſhe at 
length effected by telling him that 
there might poſſibly be ſome reaſon 
tor my ſudden diſguſt, which I could 
net decently divulge; and that, as I 


ſhewed ſo much uneaſineſs about it, 
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it was better to let me act as I thought 
proper, in an affair wherein my whole 
happineſs was at ſtake. He acqut- 
eſced, and folded up my letter, hav- 
ing firſt added a line by way of excul- 
* pating himſelf, aſſuring Mr. Beecher 
that he was entirely ignorant of the 
© motives which urged. me to act in 
this manner, and that he had done 
every thing in his power to prevail on 
me to act otherwiſe. This poſtſcript 
© he read aloud to my aunt, and when 
I heard him order the ſervant to carry 
© the letter to the poſt-houſe, the dil- 


* tracted fituation of my mind is not to 
be deſcribed. 


9 2 


2 


* 


The continual agitation of my ſpi- 
rits ſoon impaired my health, and a 
violent fever ſeized me. The phyſi- 
< clans who attended me, declared that 
* my life was in danger. I was deliri- 
< ous during almoſt the whole time, and 
after I had been confined a couple of 
days to my bed, the ſmall pox. ap- 
© peared, They endeavoured, with 
© much caution, to conceal this mor- 


' © tifying event from me, as they were 
* aſſured: 
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_ *«afſured by the phyſicians, that death 
would be the conſequence of my de- 


jection. But, in ſpite-of all their cau- 


tion, I ſoon found out my diſorder, 
-and at the diſcovery of it gave way, 


oO 


as they were juſtly afraid ] would, to 
-deſpair, which affected them the more 
as they then had no hopes of my re- 
covery. 


When this loathſome diſtemper 


firſt ſhewed itſelf, I returned to my 


ſenſes, and then the idea of Beecher 


-perpetually diſturbed my imagination. 


Though I ſtill determined never to 
ſee him again, I wiſhed, however, to 
know how he bore the loſs of me. 
J ventured one day, as my aunt ſat 


by my bed-ſide, to aſk: her, if my 
uncle had ſent that letter, as if my 


illneſs had made me forget his diſ- 


patching it. She replied, that Mr. 
Beecher came poſt to J. ondon upon 
the receipt of it, and had been almoſt 


continually at the houſe, like a dit- 


tracted man, both on account of that 


letter, and of my illneſs; that he had 


begged to. ſee me in the moſt earneſt 
manner: 
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manner; but that they had hitherto 


refuſed him, for fear the ſight of him 


might affect me too much. In ſhort, 
my aunt deſcribed my lover's tender- 
nels and diſquietude in ſo moving a 
manner, that burſt into tears, and if 
I had had any other diſtemper than the 
ſmall-pox, I would have that moment 


received him again with tranſport : 


but when I reflefted that I was no 
longer the perſon - whom he had ad- 


- mired; and that even the few attrac- . 


tions J had were entirely deſtroyed, I 


could not bear the thoughts of giving 
myſelf to him in ſuch cruel circum- 
-flances, eſpecially after having treated 


him in ſo unhandſome a manner, tho? 
neither he nor any of my family were 
acquainted with the ridiculous motives 
which influenced my conduct. 


©] knew rot, madam, continued Miſs 


 Fanbrook, with a deep ſigh; whether 


this ſmall ſentiment of real and diſin- 
tereſted regard for my amiable Beecher, 
at a time- when not the leaſt ſhadow of 
a hope of ever being in- a condition 
to make my fortune with any other 

* man 
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man remained, will atone, even in the 
lighteſt degree, for my former treat- 
ment of him. But ] do moſt ſincerely 
aſſure you, it was that regard which 
prompted me to tell my aunt, that I 


was more than ever reſolved not to ſee 


him again, and. that I ſhould die in- 
ſtantly, if they brought him before 
me. With a heart torn almoſt to 
pieces with a variety of conflicting 
paſſions, I added, Let me beg you, 
madam, earneſtly beg you, to ſay 
every thing in your power to comfort 
him, and to perſuade him to return, 
and look out tor a wife more deſerv- 
ing of him. I could ſay no more; 
my ſtrength forſook me; I ſunk down 
on my pillow, and I ſeemed to be in the 
arms of death. 


For ſome days I remained in this 
doubtful ſtate z the ſmall-pox went in, 
and I was quite given over. How- 
ever, my youth and the vigour of my 


conſtitution got the better of my diſ- 


temper, and I recovered when every 
body expected that it would have 
been fatal. As I had doomed myſelt 

: do, 
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to an obſcure retirement, from the firſt 
moment I was acquainted with my 
diforder, I bore the trightrul alteration 
in my perſon with a ſurprizing forti- 
* tude; for horrid, 1 believe, every per- 
« ſon muſt appear when firſt riſen from 
* the ſmall-pox, though nor fo full as I 
vas: but I thought little about my 
* outward form at that time; my mind 
Was wholly taken up with reflections 
on Beecher. I longed to know what 
* he thought of me, and what would 
* become of him when he heard my 
final determiration. I longed to know, 
but 1 dreaded to aſk, My aunt, as 
© ſhe afterwards told me, endeavoured 
to divert my attention to other things, 
« leſt what ſhe had to communicate 
might retard my recovery. My dil- 
* remper, though it has not injured my 
face ſo much as we then imagined it 
* would, was of that fort which makes 
© the ſloweſt advances to a criſis; and 
as the uneaſineſs of my mind did not 
contribute to forward them, my return 
to health was ſo doubtful and linger- 
ing, that near ſix weeks paſſed before 
« I was able to bear any kind of con- 
verſation, 
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verſation, or before I began to take 
much notice of my aunt or my couſin; 
for the latter, who had had the ſmall- 
pox when ſhe was an infant, now and 
then, I obſerved, came into the room. 


In a few days I took notice that 
my coulin was hardly out of my room 
from morning to night, and thought I 
perceived ſtrong marks of diſcontent 
in her face, and in that of my aunt, 
but more eſpecially in my aunt's. 
Fearful leſt any accident ſhould have 
happened to my poor Beecher, whom 
ſtill loved, ſtrange as it may ſeem to 
you, madam, ventured one day to 
aſk my aunt, when we were alone, if 
ſhe knew any thing of him. She an- 
ſwered me, but very careleſly I 
thought, that he was obliged to go 
into the country, from whence he had 
wrote to my uncle, to enquire after 
my health, and had mentioned a 
ſpeedy return; but that ſince he had 
been taken very ill, and that they had 
only heard once from his friend Mr. 
Ranſom (the gentleman who brought 
him to our houſe) that he was on the 
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mending hand. You, Sophia, conti- 
nued ſhe, have loſt a very good match, 
through your own folly ; but poor Ju- 
liet, ſhe has met with a diſappointment 
which, indeed, ſhe has not deſerved, 


© I ſighed heavily at my aunt's re- 
primand, but more at Beecher's illneſs, 
of which I was too much afraid 1 had 
been the cauſe. I ſighed, but made 
no reply. What are you grown, ſaid 
my aunt, ſo indifferent to every thing, 
that you care no more for your friends 
than you do for yourſelf? I ſtarted at 
this reproof, delivered with an unu- 
ſual ſharpneſs; for my aunt was of a 
mild diſpoſition, and reflected, indeed, 
only on what ſhe had ſaid relating to my 
lover. I did not ſo much as remem- 
ber that ſhe had mentioned my couſin. 
She thus went on: Mr. Ropy has be- 
haved in a very diſhonourable manner 
to her: after a few viſits, and a num- 
ber of rich preſents, he left off com- 
ing or ſending all at once. Alarmed 
at this behaviour, after having waited 
a proper time, we ſent enquiries after 
his health, and finding that he had 

neither 
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© neither been ill nor out of town, we 


knew not what to think of it. One 
morning, about a fortnight ago, the 
lame gentleman who had firſt menti- 
oned him here, came and deſired to 
ſpeak with your uncle and myſelf. 
After a number of apologies for be- 
ing obliged to deliver ſuch a diſagree- 
able piece of intelligence, he told us, 
that Mr. Ropy had intreated him to 
let us know, that though he had a great 
regard for Miſs Weſt, he thought, on 
farther conſideration, that the great diſ- 
parity in their ages might prove a fource 
of perpetual diſquietude to them both; 
that he deemed it therefore prudent to 
break off the match, before matters 
were carried too far; that he wiſhed 
the young lady a more ſuitable alli- 
ance, and begged her to accept of 
what had been preſented to her. You 
may be ſure, continued my aunt, that 
both your uncle and l expreſſed the 
greateſt ſurprize and reſentment at 
ſuch behaviour, and abſolutely refuſed 
the ſlighteſt trifle which had been pre- 


« ſented by a man capable of acting in 
* ſo ſcandalous a manner, We there- 
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fore returned them all by his friend, 
and ſoon afterwards heard, that he ac- 
cidentally fell in the way of lady Eli— 
zabeth G —— , who made him ſeveral 
advances, which, coming from a wo- 
man of quality, he accepted, as he 
wanted nothing but a certain rank in 
life, which with all his riches he could 
not purchaſe ſo properly for his heirs, 
as by marrying into a family already 
ennobled, and which, by procuring a 
patent, could eaſily be made to deſ- 
cend to his ſon, if he ſhould have one, 
as this lady had no brothers ; for her 
family, though not affluent, was very 
antient. 


At this detail of r my aunt's I looked 
aſtoniſhed, and ſo much had I, during 
my ſickneſs, repented of my folly, a nd 
the miſerable motives by which I was 
influenced; ſo much allo was J de- 
preſſed by my own indiſpoſition, and 
my concern for that of my dear 
Beecher, that I can truly ſay I did not 
feel as I ſhould have done before I 
was taken ill. I therefore joined with 
my aunt in expreſſing my ſorrow at 

* Juliet's 
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Jultet's diſappointment, who, as ſhe 
was no longer my rival, was now my 
couſin again. As for herſelf, ſhe 
ſhewed mighty little concern about 
it, and declared ſhe hed only agreed 
to marry Mr. Ropy in compliance 
with Mr. and Mrs. Besfield's inclina— 
tions. She declared hkewiſe, that he 
was not a ſort of man for whom any 
woman could eaſily beak her heart; 
and that her confinement to the houſe 
was the molt diſagreeable part of the 
affair to her. My aunt too was great- 
ly vexed that the nature of my diſor- 
der rendered Juliet's confinement o 
neceſſary, becauſe ſhe thought it better 
for her to appear in public as before, 
in order to ſilence any reproach that 
might be ſpread to her diſadvantage, 


on Mr. Ropy's declining his vilits to 
her. 


* My aunt having heard that Mr. 
Ropy and his new-married lady were 
to be 1n the ſtage-box at Drury- Lane, 
took care to make a very polite party 
among her acquamtanee, and carried 
Juliet to the ſame houſe, to let the 
* town 
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town ſee that they were no way af- 
fected by the ungenteel behaviour of 
the capricious Ealt Indian. And this 
was a ſtep extremely judicious, for 
almoſt every body, who perceived the 
unconcern and eafe with which Mrs. 
Besfield and Miſs Welt behaved, con- 
cluded that things had not ben carried 
ſo far as rumour had given out; or 
that if there was any fault, it was on 
the ſide of Mr. Ropy, 


* The phyſicians now thought it pro- 
per that ! ſhould go out of town for 
the air, and as I abhorred company, I 
very readily agreed to that motion. 
My aunt took lodgings for me at the 
houſe of a perſon at Kenſington, whom 
ſhe had long known, and who had 
formerly lived very genteely, but by 
a ſeries of misfortunes was reduced to 
that dependent way of life. My aunt 
was allo ſo kind as to ſpare her own 
ſervant, who was a prudent, ſedate 
woman, to wait on me. Before I 
went, I found an opportunity to aſk 
if they knew how Beecher did; and 


my aunt told me that my uncle had 


* wrote 
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wrote again to him, but had received 
no anſwer to his letter, only from Mr. 
Ranſom, who had informed him that 
Mr. Beecher was very well. 


This appeared rather odd to all the 
family, though Beecher's ſilence was 
in ſome meaſure accounted for by my 
abrupt refuſal of him. For my part, I 
placed it all to my own account; yet, 
though I had appeared in ſo capricious 
a light to him, I thought that the great 
regard he had profeſſed for me, and 
the dangerous ſituation I had been in, 
demanded another fort of behaviour. 
Was this ſilence, my dear madam, 
conſiſtent with that ardent paſſion with 
which he ſeemed to be, and certainly 
was, inſpired, before my folly drove 
him from me? Would a man, who 
loved me really with ſo much ardor, 
have left me without ſeeing me, 
witnout hearing from myſelf, or en- 
deavouring to be made acquainted 
with the reaſons for my ſtrange con- 
duct? However, as I have amply 
deſerved his neglect, I ought not to 
complain; but I ſhall never recover 

from 
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from the wound it has given to my 
* Peace, 


* 


The time we ſtayed at Kenſington | 
was truly the moſt wretched part of 
my life; nor can I image a more 
« dreary ſituation than that in which I 
« felt myſelf in a little country lodging, j 
« entirely among ſtrangers, ſeparated iff 
from all my friends and relations, 17 
with my health far from being re— 
eſtabliſned, and my mind tormented 5 
Vwith its own re flections. I have, indeed, I 
often fince wondered that my brain 
« was not diſtracted. And though to u 
* ſound mind no calamity appears more 
« ſevere than the loſs of reaſon, I could 
have almoſt at that time have parted 
with mine with pleaſure, to be free 
from the upbraidings of my conſcience. 
* Art laſt I ſunk into a profound melan- 
< choly, which has ever ſince, though in 
a leſs degree, oppreſſed me, and ſix 
months are now paſt from the day on 


* which I was ſeized with the ſmall- 
* POX. 
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When! returned to town, it was found 
that my ſpirits were not mended, tho? 
my health was improved by the coun- 
try air, The remaining redneſs in my 
face, together with my diſlike to all 
kind of company, made me averſe to 
going abroad; I ſpent my time there- 
fore chiefly in reading, and weeping 
over the books which Mr. Beecher had 
preſented to me. My aunt Greville, 
who 1s of a very chearful temper, and 
who has never met with any thing to 
make her otherwiſe, often came to lee 
me, and endeayoured to rouze me 
from my lethargy, as ſhe called it, 
and kindly invited me to paſs ſome 
time with her at Windſor, I agreed 
to her requeſt with reluctance, and 
deſired afterwards to be excuſed, fear- 
ing that ſhe would overpower me 
with her vivacity ; but when my aunt 
Besfield was determined to go to 
Southampton, and to take Miſs Welt 
and myſelf with her, I reſolved im- 
mediately to accept of Mrs. Greville's 
offer, as I could not bear the thoughts 
of going to any public place ; and as 

J un- 
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I underſtood that my aunt was not 
going from home, I imagined it was 
not neceſſary to write again to her. 


Thus, madam, has my irreſolution, 
for once in my life, given me pleaſure, 
as it has brought me acquainted with 
you, who, without a compliment, ap- 
pear to me poſſeſſed of all the requi- 
ſites which conſtitute an amiable, a 
deſirable friend; a moſt valuable cha- 
rafter, which alone can recompenſe 
me for the loſs which I have brought 
upon myſelf; for the loſs of my one 
eſteemed, once beloved Beecher.” 


And ſtill beloved, my dear Miſs 
Fanbrook, ſaid Mrs. Romney (with a 
gracetul bow, for the pleaſure ſhe ex- 
preſſed in her ;riendſhip). I am mueh 
obliged to you for the conadence you 
have placed in me, and do not doubt 
but that I may have it in my power to 
be of ſervice to you; and in order to 
begin to be ſo, I muſt tell you, my 
dear Sophia, that though vanity is, I 
believe, the ruling paſſion | in too many 
women, I think you have carried it 


E2 « farther 
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farther than any I ever met with; but 
I hope and truſt that you are cured of 
it for life. Nothing therefore remains 
for us but to endeavour, by all proper 
methods, to regain Mr. Beecher, who, 
I dare ſay, continued ſhe, with a ſmile, 
is not irrecoverably loſt.” 


Oh, dear madam, ſaid Miſs Fan- 
brook, I cannot think of taking any 
ſteps, after what I have done, and with 
a perſon ſo changed 


* Your perſon, my dear, ſaid Mrs. 
Romney, is very well ſtill ; your com- 
plex1on, indeed, has been a little hurt 
by your diſtemper, but time will re— 
ſtore that; and as there is no alteration 


in your features, you will not be the. 


worſe for it by and bye.” 


The entrance of Mrs. Greville and 


her ſon, who had accompanied her home, 
in order to ſee his couſin, interrupted 
their converſation upon this intereſting 
topic; and Mrs. Greville, after having 
thanked Mrs. Romney for receiving her 
niece in ſo hoſpitable a manner, told her 
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ſhe was come to releaſe her from her 
charge. Mrs, Romney declaring how 
agreeable the company of her niece had 
been to her, replied, that ſhe would not 
part with her, without a promiſe that ſhe 
would ſpend almoſt as much time with 
her as if ſhe was ſtill under the ſame 
roof. 


« Miſs Sophia, ſaid young Greville, 
will not, I fancy, be long with either 
of us; for I met a gentleman upon the 
road hither who has juſt left her, or is 
in purſuit of her,” 
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The End of the Firſt Book, 
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OPHY's face was covered with 
bluſhes at this inference of her 
couſin's, for ſhe concluded that 
Beecher was the man he hinced at. as ſhe 
had feen him upon the Terrace. 


Mrs. Romney immediately fard to 
him, © And. pray, fir, why did not you 
* ſtop and alk this gentleman a few 


K 4 « quel- 
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gqueſtions, as where he came from, and 
« whither he was going?“ 


No, madam, ſaid Mr. Greville, I 
could not properly take the liberty, as 
I never ſaw him but once at Mr. 
Besfield's: we only ſcemed juſt to re- 
collect each other; and beſides, he 
rode fo haſttly by me, that I muſt 


have found great difficulty in ſtopping 
him”, 


* * * * * * - 


This reply changed Miſs Fanbrook's 
complexion from a roſy red to a death- 
like pale, upon which her friendly ob- 
terver, Mrs. Romney, inſtantly gave a 
new turn to the converſation, but would 
not part with her till after ſupper. 


Miſs Fanbrook ſcarce cloſed her eyes 
that night in her new lodging ; and the 
next day, when her aunt was engaged 
with ſome of her moſt intimate neigh- 
bours, ran to Mrs. Romney, who told 
her ſhe had made all poſſible enquiries 
after Beecher, but could hear nothing 
tarther of him, than that he had paſſed 
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one night only at Windſor, and was re- 
turned to London. 


Sophia thanked her with a ſigh, and 
only replied, < Wherever he goes, may 
Hall happineſs forever attend him!' 


Her good-natured friend did every 
thing in her power to amule and enter- 
tain her, but nothing could remove her 
melancholy. She tried to appear chear- 
ful when fhe was in company, but al- 
ways choſe to fee as few perſons as pol- 
ſible; and Mrs. Greville, finding that 
ſhe was almoſt always with Mrs. Rom- 
ney, accepted, at her niece's requeſt, the 
offer of joining a very agreeable party 
who were going to Brighthelmſtone. She 
would fain have perſuaded Sophy to have 
accompanied her, but ſhe could not 
ſucceed; no arguments nor intreaties 
could draw her from her new friend, 


About a week after Mrs. Greville had 
left Windſor, ſhe wrote a letter to Miſs 
Fanbrook, wherein there was this parti- 
cular piece of intelligence: When I 
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* firſt came down here, I ſaw Mr. 
* Beecher, who enquired after your 
health, and is ſince gone to France.” 


When ſhe had read this paragraph, 
the letter dropped from her trembling 
hand, unable to ſupport it. She cried 
out to Mrs. Romney, How ſtrange do 
* I, by my every action, contribute to 
make myſelf wretched? Had I gone 
with Mrs. Greville, I ſhould have ſeen 
him, once more ſeen him: but to what 
purpoſe ? He is now cured, undoubt- 
edly, of an inclination which only 
ſerved to render him unhappy for a 
time, and I ſhould have only, by a 
momentary view of him, ſtilt increaſed 
thoſe torments that I am bound ever 
to endure. But | delerve them all.“ 


- - - - — - * Lo - - 


The above diſagreeable news from 
Mrs. Greville did not help to raiſe Mis 
Fanbrook's ſpirits. She grew more and 
more dejected every moment ſhe reflect- 
ed upon it. Mrs. Romney, hoping that 
time would at length do more than all 
her own endeavours to chear her, ceaſed 
to talk about Mr. Beecher, and only 

mentioned 
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mentioned his name when ſhe could 
not well avoid it. 


While poor Sophy thus ſpent her 
melancholy hours, Juliet paſſed her's in 
all the gaiety imaginable, and every day 
made new conqueſts by her beauty. 
When the return of winter brought 
them to London, Mrs. Besfield came 
down with her ſiſter Greville, to take 
Miſs Fanbrook home with them ; but 
ſhe was ſo pleaſed with her ſituation, 
and Mrs. Romney had conceived ſuch 
a liking for her, that they conſented to 
let her ſtay with her, on condition that 
Mrs. Romney would agree to make Mr. 
Besfield's houſe her home in town for 
ſome part of the winter; for ſhe gene- 
rally choſe to be the greateſt part of the 
year at Windſor, and had no houſe in 
London. 


Mrs. Romney was not a woman of 
large fortune, but ſhe was of a genteel 
family. Her huſband, who had a place 
under the government, by living up to 
his income, left her not à great deal at 
his death; but as ſhe had no relations 

F. 6 ' who 
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who would probably ever want the little 
ſhe was poſſeſſed of, and as ſhe had been 
long accuſtomed to eaſe and affluence, 
ſhe had purchaſed an annuity for her 
life, with part of what Mr. Romney 
left her, in order to increaſe her income. 
By this means ſhe was enabled to keep 
a {mall houſe at Windſor, with two 
maids and a man ſervant, and to have 
a friend now and then with her, when- 
ever it was agreeable. As ſhe was now 
not young, and as ſhe choſe, after her 
huſband's death, a retired life, ſhe pitch- 
ed upon Windſor, for the delightfulneſs 
of its ſituation, and the chance of ſome- 
times mixing with genteel people with- 
out being always in a crowd. Her 
fiſter had married extremely well, that 
is, ſhe was united to a man of family 
and fortune; but a man who made her 
pay dear for the preference he gave 
her. As his temper was far from amia— 
ble, and as his conſtitution was broken 
by his debaucheries, ſhe. died a martyr 
to nurſing him in his laſt illneſs, a few 
weeks after his deceaſe, and left only 
one ſon, who inherited his father's title, 
fortune, and indifferent conſtitution. 

; Sir 
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Sir William Acres was rather pleaſ- 
ing in his perſon than otherwiſe, and 
had a very good underſtanding : but 
the care with which he had been 
brought up, on account of his tender 
health, made him unable to go thro! 
a courſe of faſhionable pleaſures, with- 
out ſuffering too many inconveniences 
from them. He therefore often ſpent 
ſeveral months upon his own eſtate, 
and when he wanted more than ordi- 
nary nurſing, uſed to come to his aunt 
Romney's, who was fond of him, as ſhe 
had ſcarce any other relation living. 
He had alſo a great regard for her, as 
the was good-natured, and had an eaſy 
chearfulneſs in her manner, which re- 
commended her very much to a'l young 
people; and they always tound their ac- 
count in making a friend of her, for 
he was of an indulgent diſpoſition, and 
treated their foibles with lefs ſeverity, 
though no-body diſcovered them ſooner, 
than the generality at her age would 
have done. She had a way of rallying 
them out of their foibles, and by mak- 


ing them aſhamed of them, induced them 


to get rid of them more willingly than 
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if ſhe had expoſed them with the viru- 
ence of fatire. | 


With ſuch a diſpoſition it is not to 
be wondered at, that Mrs. Romney was 
more agreeable to Sir William than an 
aunt he had by his father's fide, who, 
though poſſeſſed of a very large fortune, 
which ſhe could leave to him if he 


pleaſed her, had but a ſmall ſhare of 


candor in her temper, and made few 
allowances for the manners of a young 
man who had never been much con- 
trolled. 


As this lady choſe to make Sir Wil- 
ham long viſits at his houſe in the 
country, he was often taken ill in town, 
and obliged to go down to Mrs. Rom- 
ney's, as her houſe was at a much 
fhorter diſtance from London than either 


his own or Mrs. Acres's. I fay Mrs... 


Acres, for ſhe was an antient maiden, 
and had the greateſt part of her fortune 
left by her grand-father on the mother's 
fide. As this lady had given him a few: 
hints that ſhe ſhould ſpend her Chriſtmas 
with him, and as he had ſome reaſon to 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that ſhe would make long holy- 
days, he took care to be ſuddenly 1n- 
diſpoſed in town, and came down to 
Mrs. Romney one day quite unexpected, 
wrapped up in a ſurtout, when ſhe and 
Miſs Fanbrook were ſitting at work at- 
ter dinner. 


The unexpected arrival of Sir Wil- 
liam Acres gave no {mall diſſatisfaction 
to Sophy, who would have rather en- 
gaged Mrs. Romney by herſelf. She 
was not a little diſconcerted ; for the 
company of a young man in the houſe, 
of his rank in life, laid her under ſome 
reſtraints which were very diſagreeable 
to her, in her preſent ſituation. A pro- 
poſal to leave the houſe upon his com- 
ing into it, would, ſhe thought, how- 
ever, be too abrupt, and too particular a 
conſtruction might be put upon it: ſhe 
rather endured his company, therefore, 
than enjoyed it; and found her reſerve 


increaſed by it, without receiving any 


alteration of her melancholy. 


Sir William, on the contrary, was de- 
lighted beyond meaſure, to find an 
amiable 
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amiable young woman in a place where 
he only expected to meet with an agree- 
able old one, and could have hugged 
his - aunt, for being ſuch an excellent 
caterer. He ſoon became enamoured 
with the perſon of Sophy, which was 
exceeding graceful ; nor did her face 
want powers to charm a much leſs dit- 
cerning man than Sir William, who, long 
before ſhe ſpoke, read her underſtand- 
ing in her intelligent eyes. Her man— 
ners too were perfectly elegant, and her 
tender melancholy gave a winning ſoft- 
neſs to her whole form, which could not 
fail of attracting a man who was almoſt 
perpetually with her, and whoſe heart 
was not prepoſſeſſed in favour of ano- 
ther. x 


The baronet ſoon found out the na- 
ture of his ſentiments for her, and de- 
termined, if poſſible, ro make her as ſen- 
fible as he was himſelf. But as the ma- 
Jority of young females, with whom he 
had hitherto converſed, were of a turn 
totally different from her, he ſoon alſo 
found out, that to make an impreſſion 
on her, would be a work of time, and 

that 
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that uncommon addreſs would be necel- 
ſary in the proſecution of his deſigns. 
He had a high reliſh for the pleaſures 
of love ; he had been engaged in num- 
berleſs amours; and he had met with 
ſuch bonne fortune, that every woman 
whom he attacked, had yielded to his 
embraces, either captivated by his per- 
lon, or bewitched by his behaviour, 
which was remarkably ſoft and inſinuat- 
ing. But with regard to Miſs Fan- 
brook, he was quite thrown out of his 
play. He could not tell what to make 
of a fine girl, who, with the moſt exqui- 
ſite ſenſibility in her countenance, was 
entirely regardleſs of, and abſolutely 
unmoved with, every thing which he 
{aid or did. He was too well verſed in 
the Ovidia" arts, to let his inclination 
for her appear too plainly at firſt; he 
rather wiſhed, by the moſt engaging be- 
haviour, to inſpire her with a paſſion for 
him, becauſe he flattered himſelf, that 
if he could once gain her affections, a 
compliance with his delires would na- 
turally follow : but as he had not the 
ſmalleſt intention to aſk that favour 
which is ſeldom refuſed to men of his 


rank 
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rank (when the heart is not pre-engag- 
ed) he was obliged to act with the great- 
eſt circumſpection. 


The ſhyneſs which the arrival of Sir 
William at firſt occaſioned in Sophy, 
wore off by degrees; and as ſhe had 
neither inclination for him, nor any 
deſign upon him, ſhe diſplayed new 
charms every day, by the freedom of 
her air, and the ealineſs of her carriage. 
But as all his endeavours to pleaſe and 
amuſe her (without letting her ſee that 
he was ſo employed) did not in the leaſt 
contribute to diſſipate the gloom which 
hung over her, he took an opportunity 
to aſk his aunt the reaſon of ſo uncom- 
mon a dejection. His aunt, faithful to 
the ſecrets of her young friend, only re- 
plied, that ſhe was never of a ſprightly 
turn, and that ſhe believed her ſpirits 
had ſuffered greatly by her long and 
dangerous Hineſs. This anſwer, as he 
had never heard of her being in Jove, 
farisfied him for the preſent, as it ſeemed 
a very natural one, and he redoubled his 
aſſiduities. 


Sir 
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Sir William was immoderately fond 
of muſic, and, for a man of faſhion, no 
mean performer himſelf. Sophy alſo 
had a violent taſte that way, which he 
oon diſcovered; and the diſcovery of 
the ſame taſte in Sir William was the 
more pleaſing to her, as it continually 
brought Beecher to her remembrance, 
who was likewiſe very muſically inclin— 
ed, and took infinite pleaſure in deſiring 
her to ſing, which ſhe did in an agree- 
able ſtyle. She had a pretty, natural, 
eaſy, unaffected manner, which, aſſiſted 
with a ſoft, expreſſive, and harmonious 
voice, was extremely touching and pa- 
thetic, It was a Jong time, however, 
before either Sir William or Mrs. Rom- 
rey could prevail on her to give them 
the ſatisfaction of hearing her vocal 
powers ; and when ſhe exerted them, 
the former found it highly neceſſary to 
conceal the raptures which he felt at 
the melting accents that dropped from 
her tuneful tongue, for fear he ſhould 
never be bleſſed with the ſound of them 
again. But at laſt he hit upon a me- 
thod to make her rather more fami- 
nar with him, He ſent to London for 

a fine 
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a fine chamber organ, and half in earneſt, 
half in jeſt, offered to teach her to play 
upon it. 


Mrs. Romney, who ſaw no harm at 
prelent in an intimacy which appeared 
to her very innocent between the par- 
ties concerned, and which made the 
long winter evenings in the country 
mighty chearful to her, joined her per- 
ſuaſions to Sir William's; and Sophy 
herſelf, finding this new ſcheme gave 
ſome relief to her over-charged heart, 
at laſt conſented. Her modeſt diffi- 
dence, her extreme delicacy, in receiv- 
ing the little freedoms which her muſic- 
maſter was obliged to take with her; 


and the fine taſte and quickneſs of ap- 


prehenſion ſhe ſoon diſcovered, in learn- 
ing the leſſons he gave her, conquered 
him ſo completely, that he was almoſt 
thrown off his guard; while at the ſame 
time he almoſt trembled, leſt by dil- 
covering his paſſion before he had made 
any impreflion on her, he might be diſ- 
tanced for ever. He alſo thought of ano- 
ther method imperceptibly to ingratiate 
himſelf with her. He told her one day, 
in a ſeeming unconcerned manner, that 
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he thought riding would be of great 
lervice to her, by ſtrengthening her 
nerves, in recovering her ſpirits; and 
that he had a gentle little mare in the 
country, which he would ſend for, that 
ſhe might bear to ride without fear. 
She oppoſed this propoſal at firſt ; but 
Mrs. Romney, who wilned to ſee her 
more cheartul, and really believed that 
the exercile of riding would be very be- 
neficial, perſuaded her to content, and 
in a few days Sir William had the ſatiſ- 
faction to aſſiſt her to mount, to ride by 
her ſide, and to take her down in his 
arms at her return home; at which 
time particularly her fear, added to her 
modeſty in giving herſelf up entirely to 
his protection, ſpread a thouſand new 
beauties over her; nor was he himſelf 
free from apprehenſions while he was 
employed in aſſiſting her to get down, 
during which moments he was almoſt 
ready to let her fall, leſt, by preſſing her 
too cloſely, he ſhould make her ſhrink 
from his embrace. 


Sometimes, with Mrs. Romney in 
company with them, they took long 
walks about the country, with which 

Sir 
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Sir William becoming ſoon acquainted, 
frequently headed her little party, and 
carried them acroſs fields which he knew 
were bounded by cramp ſtyles and 
clumſy gates, that he might have the 
ſweet ſatisfaction of aſſiſting his favourite 
object to get over them; becauſe, by ſo 
—_ he had an opportunity of touch- 

ing her; a liberty he never dared to at- 
tempt in the houſe, but when he tutor- 
ed her at the harplichord, on the keys of 
which he ventured to preſs her roſy 
fingers. 


While he was thus, by every method 
he could think of, endeavouring to warm 
her heart in his favour, his firſt deſign 
upon her, which was merely ſenſual, 
became, on a nearer acquaintance with 
her, a violent paſſion of the tendereſt 
kind. As it was the firſt of that kind 
which he had ever felt, it was conſe- 
quently of a ſtronger and more durable 
nature; his former amours having had 
very little if any correſpondence with 
his heart. He was now ſcarce able to 
conceal his ſenſations; and while, by a 
thouſand gay ſallies, he tried to divert 
the 
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the penſive Sophia, he caught the in- 
fection, and became himſelf uneaſy, un- 
determined, and thoughtful. He ſoon 
found that ſhe was abſolutely neceſſary 
to his happineſs, and as ſoon found that 
he had made very little impreſſion on 
her. How to proceed, therefore, he 
could not tell. It was not at all likely 
that a girl, who ſeemed to be rather in- 
ſenſible to his powers of pleaſing, ſhould 
ever yield to his firſt view, that of living 
with him upon his own terms; and mar- 
riage was a thing to Which he had ever 
had an extreme averſion, and of which 
he never ſhould have beſtowed a thought, 
had his hopes in winning Sophia his own 

ſucceeded. To marry a woman 
whom no-body knew, that 1s, none of his 
faſhionable acquaintance; a woman with 
no fortune, compared to his eſtate; to 
an alliance with whom his aunt Acres 
would probably never give her conſent, 
if he could bring himſelf to think ſe- 
riouſly about it; all theſe reflections, 
when Sophia was abſent, diſtracted him; 
but when ſhe was preſent, every thing 


gave way to the dear delight which he 


received by liſtening to the muſic of 
1 her 
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her voice when ſhe ſpoke, or when ſhe 
ſung ; then he was all tenderneſs, and 
love took poſſeſſion of his heart. 


This conſiderable change in his ſen- 
timents neceſſarily cauſed a viſible alte- 
ration in his behaviour. His eyes were 
almoſt conſtantly fixed upon her, with 
the moſt melting languor. If ſhe ſigh- 
ed, he did the fame: if ſhe moved, he 
was upon the wing to follow her, and 
aſſiſt her in every thing. If ſhe refuſed 
or prevented his offered aſſiſtance, he 
threw himſelf into his chair with ſuch 
evident marks of diſcontent, that a leſs 
diſcerning perſon than Mrs. Romney 
could not have failed to take notice of 
them, and to gueſs at the caule of his 
particular deportment. 


Mrs. Romney, as ſoon as ſhe perceiv- 
ed the cauſe of her nephew's behaviour, 
with regard to Sophia, thought it might 
be of ſervice to them both. She was 
no ſtranger to Sir William's former con- 
duct, and had often thought that no- 
thing but a ſincere paſſion for a woman 
of underſtanding and character could re- 


claim 
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claim him; and as Miſs Fanbrook had 


ſo much wiſhed for a union with a man 
of fortune, as to give up a man whom 
ſhe loved on that account, ſhe imagined 


that Sir William was the very man to 


uit her: and as ſhe had no great notion 
of intereſted matches, and knew that his 
fortune was ſufficient for both, ſhe ſet 
herſelf down quictly to ſee how theſe 
two young pcople would conduct them- 
ſelves. She thought allo, that Sophia, 
being now convinced that Beecher had 
given her up entirely in his turn, might 
not be diſpleaſed with Sir William's al- 
liance, However, ſhe rather turned her 
obicrvations on her friend, becauſe ſhe 
had yet perceived no alteration in her 
in favour of the baronet, While his 1n- 
tentions were too plain to be miſtaken 
by any body. Sophia, induced, was her- 
ſelf the loweſt in diſcerning them, be- 
auſe her whole attention had been en- 
groſſed by her dear Beecher; but at laſt, 
Sir Wüllam's repeated aſſiduities, and 
ſomething of that confuſion in his man- 
ner which had at firſt engaged her notice 
in her former lover, obliged her to ob- 
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jerve them more minutely than ſhe had 
yet done, or had ever in ended to do. 


This diſcovery which Sophia made, 
gave her great unealinels., Sat was 
atraid that it would occalion her to quit 
Mrs. Romney much ſooner than the 
wilhed; for ſhe had not the flightcit 
inclination for Sir William, and had 
ever had fo little of the coquette in her 
diipoſition, as to think it quite diſho- 
nourable in any woman to encourage a 
paſſion which ſhe had no intention to 
gratify. The abſurdity with which ſhe 
acted with regard to Beecher, aroſe from 
a mere pirliſh love of ſhow and ſplen- 
dor, mixed with envy at her coulin's 
ſuppoſed pre-eminence; in every other 
reſpect ſhe was of a diſintereſted temper; 
ſhe had few other foibles, and this ap- 
peared to her now in ſo glaring a light, 
that ſhe heartily deſpiſed herſelf for it, 
and would have given the world to have 
been able to atone for it, by recalling 


her dear abſent lover, though with halt 


the fortune he was poſſeſſed of when ſhe 
firſt knew him. 
While 
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While Sophia was thus involved in 
new perplexities at Windſor, Juliet was 
extending her conqueſts in town, She, 
one night at the opera, attracted the at- 
tention of a young gentleman, juſt re— 
turned from making the tour of Ku— 
r-pe, to ſuch a degree, that he imme- 
diatcly enquired who ſhe was, and re- 
folved to make an acquaintance with 
her, which the company ſhe was with, 
to whom he happened to be known, 
cave him an opportunity of doing. 


Lady Bell Tryon was one of thoſe 
women who are authorized by the pri- 
vilege annexed to high birth, a large 
fortune, and a liberal education, to ſay 
and do every thing they pleaſe with 
the utmoſt freedom and unreſerve. She 
was nobly born, had a very fine figure, 
and was married to a man of faſhion, 
who gave her as extenſive a power over 
his purſe, as ſhe had at firſt over his 
heart. | 


As ſoon as ſhe diſcovered Mr. Bzlla'r 
in the pit, ſhe made him a ſign to ad- 
vance; and betore he was within thre2 
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yards of her, called out aloud, in the 
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midſt of a favourite air, exquiſitely ſung 
y Mattei, Oh Bellair, who would have 


dreamt of ſeeing you here to night, 
when we left you to lately in France with 
iord Cypher? For heaven's ſake, what 
have you done with him? And how 
could you reſolve to leave the dear 
delights of Paris, for the heavy amuſe 
ments of our ſoggy iſland ?? 


Dear lady Bell, replied the travelled 
beau, I ſubmit to the juſtneſs of your 
ladyſhip's cenſure : but by all that is 
lovely, caſting a moſt ſignificant look 
upon Juliet, nothing bur ſome very 
particular affairs, which demanded my 
ipeedy return, could have brought me 
from thoſe regions of life and gaiety ; 
but upon honour, I am infinitely hap- 
Py in meeting with your ladyſhip to 
night. I ſee you have not yet loſt 
your taſte for the all- inſpiring air of 
a climate which breathes nothing but 
love, joy, and liberty; and egad, you 
are divinely handſome: but who is 
that petite piece under your ladyſhip's 
protection to-night (continued he, in 
a loud 
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8 © a loud whiſper) let me die, but *tis 
0 * quite a little Venus, and a perfect 
5 * model of one of Guido's Madonas ? 


Lord Raffle, who was at lady Bell's 
elbow during the very correct ſpeech of 
this continental coxcomb, ſaid, Upon 
| my ſoul, Beilair, your ideas are already 

very much confuſed by the fogs her 
* ladyſhip has juſt been complairing oy 
or you would never have jumbled the 
. goddeſs of love and the mother of de- 
7 * votion fo ſtrangely together.” 


| | * Now my dear lord, ſaid Bellair, give 
me leave to ſay, that it is you who 
have confounded my ideas, by thus 
blending them: I meant that there 
was all that was the moſt picquant, 
and the moſt capable of giving deſire 
in that fine countenance, corrected by 
the ſweeteſt diffidence and moſt capti- 
vating modeſty I ever beheld.” 
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A number of theſe inſignificant no- 
things filled up the remainder of the 
evening; and at the end of the opera, 
he had the ſatis faction of conducting the 

| bloom- 
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blooming Juliet to lady Bell's coach, in 
which as ſoon as they were ſeated, my 
lady, whoſe father, the earl of R 
had been a friend to Mr. Weſt, and who 
had reccmmended his daughter to her 
notice, gave her a few inſtructions, with 
regard to her behaviour to thoſe gentle- 
men who might proteſs themſelves her 
admirers: adding, that if ſhe was not 
very much miſtaken, Bellair was al- 
ready taken in, or might be ſoon with 
proper management: that he was a 
pretty fellow ; had a prettier eſtate; and 
that if ſuch a thing could be brought 
about, an alliance with him would be 
extremely delirable, and prodigiouſly ad- 
vantageous. * Handſome pirls, conti- 
* nued her ladyſhip, are now become ſo 
* common, that few make any thing of 
© their beauty; and matrimony is fo 
* expenſive, when people live up to the 
« faſhionable ſtyle of life, that very few 
young te;lows can afford to take a 
woman with nothing; fewer ſill, Ju- 
« hict, chuſe to do it; therefore, my 
dear, mind what you are about; if 
you do but play your cards with 
* tolerable judgment, I fancy you may 
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be ſure of your man. He is, as J 
ſaid before, a pretty fellow, and has 
the bon ton, but has not the brighteſt 
intellects; all the better for a hul- 


band. He is vain, light, airy, and 


therefore may be the ſooner {truck 
with thy apparent ſimplicity. Men 
always love a contraſt to themſelves; 
and if you can but keep him from 
making inſolent propotals, and play 
off your dying a alrs u] 
lieve Le may be caug t. Call upon 


me now and then, and I will anlwer 


for your perſon, if I can only give 
you a manner. Indeed, as your aunt 
Besfield has brought you up ſo cor- 
rectly in her own ſtiff way, I ſhall 
have an infinite deal of trouble to 


make you look eajy and diiengaged ; 


however, I ſhall take a pleaſure in 
forining ſuch young things, if they 
are tolerably docile.” 


To tins long harangue, Miſs Weſt 


only replied with a bow and a promiſe 
to obey entirely her ladyſhip in every 
reſpect, who, upon her arrival at her 
own houſe, ſent Juliet home in a chair, 
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attended by Mr. Besfield's ſervant, who 
waited at lady Bell's for that purpoſe. 


The firſt time Juliet found her aunt 
alone, ſhe related all that lady Bell had 
ſaid to her, except that part of it which 
reflected upon herſelf; and Mrs. Bes- 
field, who wiſhed to have her niece well 
diſpoſed of, was much pleaſed to hear 
of a new admirer ; though ſhe was very 
doubtful, if a man of the fortune and 
rank in life Miſs Weſt had repreſent- 
ed Mr Bcellair to be, would be inclin- 
ed to marry a girl only in poſſeſſion of 
a fine perſon, for her fortune was too 
trifling to be thought of. Beſides, ſhe 
had not the higheſt opinion of lady Bell 
Tryon, and could not imagine what 
ſhould make her ſo deſirous of procur- 
ing an advantageous match for Juliet; 
nor had ſhe, indeed, ever been over- fond 
of her going often to her ladyſhip's, as 
ſhe very wiſely concluded, that nothing 
could be worſe for young women with 
{mall fortunes, than their keeping high 
company, and converling too much 
with people in a certain rank of life, 
as ſuch connections would probably 
| give 
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give them a taſte which they could 
never expect to gratify, or at leaſt, take 
them off from the purſuit of their do- 
meſtic duties, from the proper perfor- 
mance of which every woman's moſt 
ſubſtantial happineſs ariſes, whom for- 
tune has placed in a middle ſtation of 
life. Very fine ladies will, I am aware, 
wonder to hear ſuch a ſtreſs laid on the 
domeſtic duties; but every female, let 
her birth be ever ſo brilliant, her for- 
tune ever ſo extenſive, would certainly, 
by attending to them, render herſelf 
not only more uſeful to ſociety, and 
more amiable to her family, but ſhe 
would allo receive more ſatisfaction; for 
furely that being muſt enjoy the trueſt 
felicity, who takes the molt pains to 
make all around her happy. 


As lady Bell happened to have diſ- 
covered a particular inclination fer Ju- 
liet, Mrs. Besficld was otliged to truſt 
her to her ladyſhip's care much oftener 
than ſhe liked; and to make her eaſy, 
Juliet had not yet given any indication 
of an over-fondneſs for any thing. She 
knew, indeed, that ſhe was handſome, 
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and ſhe was very well pleated to be 
dreſſed to advantage, to be leen, to be 
admired ; but the had diſcovered very 
little ſenſibility. *Tis true, ſhe was 
young; but in an age ſo extremely for- 
ward as the preſent undoubtedly is, 
Miſſes not half ſo far advanced in 
years have ſhewn quite different pro- 
penſiues, 


Juliet h:d not yet beheld any man 
who made an impreſſion upon her heart; 
ſhe was therefore all obedient to the will 
of thoſe 'who were entruſted with the 
care of her, and made no diſtinction 
between the ſtately Mr. Ropy and the 
lively Mr. Bellair; though, to be ſure, 
two more oppolite characters never 


exiſted. 


Mrs. Besfield, though ſhe did not ap- 
prove of her niece's roo frequent viſits 
to lady Bell's, as her ladyſhip had par- 
ticularly invited her to call on her ſome- 
times, a few days after the above-men- 
tioned rencontre at the opera, had ſome 
thought of leaving her there one morn- 
ing, when ſhe was going that way, * 
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of calling for her as ſhe came back; but ſhe 


was prevented by lady Bell herſelf. who 
came attended by Mr. Bella:r, to defire 
Miſs Weſt to go to an aucion with 
them. This ſecond and more intimate 
view of Juliet, finiſhed her conqueſt. 
Mr. Bellair, before he handed her out; 
upon theig, return to her uncle's, begged 
I-ave to viſit her. She aſfented with a 
modeſt bow. He ſoon availed hiunfelf 
of this permiſſion; but as he never ſaw 
her at Mr. B:sfield's, except in the pre- 
ſence of her aunt, ke waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to declare him- 
ſelf, which opportunity this lady, who 
choſe that the application ſhould be firſt 
made either to her huſband or herſelf, 
was not in a hurry to give him. He 
therefore had recourle to his old friend 
lady Bell, who, after rallying him to death 
on being really downright in love with 
Juch a child, as ſhe called her, became 
at length ſerious, and told him that, un- 
loſs he at; ſlutely intended marriage, he 
had no chance of ſucceeding, as Mr. 
Besf. Id, though he did not actually live 
in the city, was an old-faſhioned mer- 


chant, ard had brought the girl up 
F 6 ſoberly. 
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ſoberly. * And I will not, continued 
her ladyſhip, connive at your making 
her otherwiſe : for I really believe ſhe 
is altogether a modeſt young thing, 
and will make a moſt obedient wife; 
one that you may train up under 
your hand, and form after your own 
taſte ; which is, let me tell; you, Be“ 
lair, a monſtrous advantage, conſi- 
dering the preſent genteel education 
of women. 


The coxcomb agreed to this, and 
owned, that though her figure had 
charms, ſhe had nothing of the bon ton; 
ſhe wanted a manner; a kind of an in- 
expreſſible ſomething, which nothing 
but a familiarity with the polite world 
could give her, and which, he flattered 
himſelf, ſhe would ſoon learn by the 
help of his. inſtructions, * My fortune 
is large, lady Bell, added he, and I 
muſt poſitively have an heir to my 
eſtate. Were I to ſearch round the 
world, I ſhould not find, I am per- 
ſuaded, a more beautiful mother to 
my boy than Juliet; and therefore I 
will even venture upon matrimony; 

provided 
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provided yourſelf will now and then 
* countenance her in public, that I 
may not be laughed at for marrying 
an obſcure creature whom no-body 
knows.” 


6 . 


Lady Bell, with a loud laugh, pro- 
miſled faithfully to do what Bellair de- 
fired; and he drove away immediately 
to Mr. Besfield's, where he made his 
propoſals in form. They were received 
by the worthy merchant, as conferring 
honour upon his niece; and he declared 
a thorough approbation of ſo flattering 
an alliance, it Miſs Weſt had no objec- 
tion to it. Juliet, on being queſtioned 
about her conſent, anſwered in the ſame 
manner ſhe had done when Mr. Ropy's 
deputy made the fame offers. Lad 
Bell alſo kept her word, and frequently 
made the deſtined Mrs. Bellair of her 
parties. This lady had more reaſons 
than one for promoting a match ſo 
much, according to outward appear- 
ances, to Juliet's advantage. Mr. Weſt 
had been, juſt before his death, of con- 
ſiderable ſcrvice to her, in recovering a 
large ſum of money which was left to 


her, 
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her, and which was litigated. But net- 
ther gratitude nor generoſity were. the 
principal motives which influenced her 
ladyſhip fo much in Juliet's favour : it 
was rather a ſlight deſire of revenge; a 
piece of malicious triumph over Bcllair, 
who had, before her marriage with Mr. 


Tryon, been propoled to, and refuſed 


by him, becaute he thought her too old 


for him. My lady being informed of 
his reaſon for rejecting her, was at firſt 
highly incenſed; but having at that 


time no way to make him ſenſible of 


her reſentment, laid it aſide till ſhe 
had a proper opportunity, which now, 
in her opinion, offered, by making a 
match between him and a girl who 
had neither birth nor fortune; but who 
s poſſeſt of beauty enough amply to 
revenge the {hight he had put upon her, 
if ſhe could but be brought to have 
ſpirit enough to make uſe of her charms 
in a proper manner. This part of her 
ſcheme, however, lady Bell intended 
carefully to conccal till their marriage 
was over; and only now and then threw 
a few inſtructions artfully in Juliet's 
way, in regard to her future conduct in 
the 
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the marriage ſtate, for which few huf— 
bands would have thanked her. 


As ſoon as Bellair had made his pro- 


poſals in form, Mrs. Besfield and Mrs. 


Greville came down to make a viſit to 
Mrs. Romney and Miſs Fanbrook, and 
declared the joy they took in Juliet's 
good fortune, which Mrs. Greville, 
who dearly loved gaiety and parade, 
jet off in the moſt lively and glaring 


colours. 


Sir William happened to be gone to 
London that day, in ſearch of new 
amuſements for Sophia; and Mrs. Rom- 
ney, who trembled for her fair friend, 
leſt this new and ſo much more eligible 
offer for Juliet, ſhould have as fatal an 
effect upon her as the laſt, wiſhed they 
had a little ſuppreſſed ſome particulars 
which ſeemed the moſt enviable ones, 
or at leaſt that they had not dwelt ſo 
long upon them : but as they were far 
from gueſſing at her thoughts upon the 


occaſion, they ſet no bounds to their 


deſcriptions of the lover, of his birth, 
his eſtate, his dreſs, his preſents ; all 
which 
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which received no ſmall exaggeration 
from two lively female tongues. 


The next morning, when they took 
their leave, they preſſed Sophia to re- 
turn to town with them; and ſhe ſeem- 
ed a little inclined to go, merely be- 
cauſe ſhe thought ir prudent to fly from 
Sir William: but her averſion to com- 
pary, and the buſtle in which ſhe fore- 
{aw ſhe ſhould be engaged, upon the 
marriage of her coulin, joined to Mrs. 
Romney's almoſt inſiſting on her ſtay- 
ing, determined her to follow what her 
inclination moſt led her to, and to ſpend 
her days with her dear friend. 


When the above lively ladies were 
gone, Mrs. Romney aſked Miſs Fan- 
brook, with an arch look, how ſhe 
found herſelf. Sophia, who compre- 
hended the full meaning of the queſtion, 
replied, without the leaſt heſitation, 
Perfectly well. 1 can now hear, ſaid 
* ſhe, of my couſin's going to be ſo well 
married with a real joy, and molt ſin- 
« cerely wiſh her all happineſs (but here 
* ſhe fetched a deep ſigh). O!]! ma- 

dam, 
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dam, would I had always been of this 
way of thinking; I then ſhouid have 
been happy too, and fhould have 
made my poor dear Beecher ſo. But 
he is mine no longer. My wretched 
folly has deſervedly brought all this 
miſery upon me. Under what a 
ſtrange infatuation have I been ! And 
yet I do not beheve, my dear Mrs. 
Romney, that any thing but this im- 
moderate love of Beecher could have 
made me ſenſible of my error. I 
could not bear to think of marrying 
a man whoſe paſſion I could not then 


return as I ought; but now—O were 
it not too late 


but he 1s gone 
for ever.“ 


Here a ſhower of tears relieved her 
burſting heart, overpowered with the 
ſorrows which ſhe could not help feel- 
Ing, when ſhe reflected upon her for- 
mer happy ſituation; and Mrs. Rom- 
ney ſuffered cher to give a copious vent 
to her grief, before ſhe attempted to 
perſuade her to be patient under its 
preſſures, and to hope for better days. 


The 
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The return of Sir William, with & 
freſh ſupply of new books, obliged 
them to break off the converſation, 
Sophia immediately retired to her cham- 
ber, that ſhe might conceal the agitation 
of her mind. Mrs Romney, from the 
natural goodneſs of her diſpoſition, was 
glad to ſee that her young friend was, 
in a great meaſure, if not quite, cured 
of her vanity: for though Sophia had 
laid all this profuſion of grief to the 
loſs of her lever, her penetrating friend 
thought 1t was poſſible, that there might 
be a ſlight degree of envy, jealouſy, or 
diſappointment, ſtill Jurking in her breaſt, 
which time and proper remedies might 
eradicate. As ſhe looked upon Sir Wil- 
liam, if really ſincere in his regard for 
her, as a certain cure for all, ſhe was 
the more eaſy about her; and in order 
to come at the truth of this, ſhe thought 
it would not be amiſs to ſound her ne- 
phew a little, and ſee whether the 1dea 
ſhe had formed of his love for Miſs 
Fanbrook exiſted any where but in her 
own imagination; for ſhe was now be- 
come ſo truly her friend, as to be quite 
anxious about her happinets. 

Sir 
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Sir William, mortified at Sophia's 
leaving the room almoſt as ſoon as he 
entered it, threw himſelf acroſs the ſo- 
pha in ſullen ſilence. His aunt began 
the converſation, with giving him an 
account of the viſit of Mrs. Besfield 
and Mrs. Greville, and the intended 
marriage of Miſs Weſt; to all which 
he made no anſwer, till he thought how 
it might affect his Sophia, and then 


he ſaid, What does Miſs Fanbrook 
* ſay to this?! 


Why, what every good girl ought 
to ſay, replied Mrs. Romney, that 
the ſincerely rejoices at her couſin's 
approaching happineſs; for certainly 
to be happily married, is the moſt 
deſirable ſituation for a young girl 
who has neither father nor mother, 


* and bur a very ſmall fortune for her 
« {ubſliſtence.” | 


* And Goes ſhe love the man who 
is going to marry her? ſaid Sir Wil- 
6 lam,” | 
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No doubt but ſhe does, replied hs 
aunt, or elſe ſhe would not accept of 
him.” 


And pray, my dear aunt, ſaid Sir 


William, how are men of fortune, 


much ſuperior to thole of the women 
with whom they may chuſe to pals 
their lives, to know whether thoſe 
fortunes do not make a greater 1m- 
preſſion on their hearts, than any 
thing they can ſay to them?“ 


© I do not know, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
with a ſmile, by what you men judge 
of the inclinations of women ; but 1 
fancy, if I was a lover, I could very 
eaſily diſcover whether it was my 
merit or my eſtate which determined 
the lady to whom I made my ad- 
dreſſes in my favour.” 


I have often heard ſay, indeed, re- 
plied Sir William, that no man can 
poſſibly know a woman's diſpoſition ſo 
well as one of her own ſex, and you 
now confirm me in that opinion. But 
can you then inform me, madam, 

whether 
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< whether Miſs Fanbrook's heart is at 
liberty? for I think ſhe is, though one 
of the molt agreeable girls I ever met 
« with, yet one of the molt reſerved.” 


Then I am afraid, my dear Sir 

« William, rephed Mrs. Romney, that 

« you have converſed but little with the 

« truly agreeable part of the ſex. Miſs 

Fanbrook is ſerious and modeſt, but 

* | think ſociable enough, conſidering 

| © how lately and how ſuddenly you 

| have become acquainted with her. — 

| „She is a very valuable girl, and 1 
have a great eſteem for her. 


And ſo have I, madam, ſaid Sir 
William, and that is more than I could 
* ſay of any woman before; but there 
is ſomething ſo irreſiſtibly engaging, 
both in Sophia's figure and manner; 
ſomething ſo attractive in the delicacy 
© 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of her behaviour; ſuch a melting 
ſoftneſs in her voice, that I am no 
longer maſter of mylelf when I ſee 
her, or when I hear her; and could I 
be certain that but what am I ſay- 
ing? how can I poſſibly be aſſured of 
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any woman's affection independant ot 


my expectations ?” 


Then you with you had not f» large 


an eſtate, Sir William, do you ?? cricd 
Mrs. Romney, with an arch ſmile, 


. 


„ 


My dear aunt, ſaid he, how crue! 
you are! You ſee that 1 long to 
have your opinion of Sophia; you ſc- 
that my very ſoul doats on that angel 
of a girl, and 1s in an agony to know 
what the thinks of me, and yet you 
will not give me a rational anſwer.“ 


My dear Sir William, ſaid his aunt, 
you aſk of me what it is not in my 
power to grant, that is, what you 
moſt want to know; for as to Miſs 
Fanbrook, no-body can have an higher 
opinion of a young woman, than I 
have of her; and I am certain, that 
ſhe will make the beſt wife in the 
world. But in regard to her ſent1- 
ments about you, 1 cannot give you 
any information, becauſe I never 
heard her declare them. Suppoling, 
however, that they ſhould be as 1a- 
* yourable 
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vourable as you wiſh them to be, 
« would not Mrs. Acres oppole tuch 
© an unequal union in point of for- 
« tune ?? 


* | ſuppoſe ſhe would, replied he, 2.68 
but were 1 capable of inſpiring So— 4 
| * phia, my dear Sophia, with the ſame 
diſintereſted paſſion for me, which 1 
* now feel for her, I ſhould be quite 
« regardlets of the whole world beſides : 
| for I have long ſcen that fortune 
„alone will not make me happy; and 0 
now I grow every hour more and 11 
* more convinced, that nothing but the 318 
poſſeſſion of that dear girl can make 
me ſo. But all that I ſay or do ſeems 111 
to make no kind of impreſſion upon 1 
her, and I dread the diſcovery of my 11 
« inclination, leſt ſhe ſhould deprive me 
of the pleaſure of ſeeing her, if it 
meets not with the return I wiſh, 1 
* ſpeak ſeriouſly to you, madam, I can- 
* not think of happineſs without her. 
Adviſe me, therefore, my dear aunt, 
* how to proceed. You love this amiable 
creature, and you have ever ſhewn a 
true regard for me. It is you alone, 
therefore, 
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therefore, who can direct me how to 
gain her heart. Let me beg of you, 
by all that is dear to you, to try her, 
when you have an opportunity, and 
find out whether there are any hopes 
for me, and what is the moſt certain 
method to pleaſe her; for 1 contels, 
ſhe is the firſt, and, indeed, the 
only one from whom I met with ſuch 
indifference.” 


Perhaps then, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
as you have been fo ſucceſstul with 
the ladies, you may rather wiſh to 
conquer my poor Sophia out of va- 
nity than love.” 


No, by all that is good, replied he, 


eagerly, I love her with the tendereſt 


paſſion , there is nothing that I would 
not ſuffer to obtain her: and I can 
aſſure you, that I am urged neither 
by vanity nor pride, in this ſo much 
deſired conqueſt, which is not an ex- 
preſſion half delicate enough to del- 
cribe what I feel for her. I have 
not formed the moſt diſtant idea of 
conqueſt; my deſires are all engroſſed 

* by 
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by the dear delightful wiſh: to ſee 
her for ever happy, and to contribute 


every moment to make her ſo. Will 


you not tell her this, my dear aunt, 
„and tell her alſo, from yourſelf, that 
* you know it to be true ?? 


Mrs. Romney could not help laugh- 
ing at her nephew's eagerneſs; but told 
him, ſhe thought that a declaration of 
this nature would have a much better 


effect from his own mouth than from 
her's. | 


Perhaps it might, ſaid he, if 1 
could bring myſelf to pronounce it; 


whenever I approach her, and the ap- 
prehenſions I have of being but cooly 
received, if not totally retuſed, you 
would not wonder that my fears, 
* which I now find are inſeparable from 
a ſincere paſſion, render me incapable 
of ſpeaking as I ought upon ſo in- 
tereſting an occaſion. Do not, there- 
fore, I intreat you, madam, deny 


me qa requelt' ſo eſſential to my 


peace.“ 


oi. 1: © The 
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The return of Sophia into the par- 
lour put a ſtop to their converſation. 
That young lady having recovered her 
ſpirits a little, ſtrove to receive Sir Wil- 
liam's repeated aſſiduities with polite- 
neſs; but with that kind of politeneſs, 
that diſtant civility, which gave him 
ſmall hopes of ſucceeding with her. 
Mrs. Romney, however, pleaſed herſelf 
with the thoughts of bringing two peo- 
ple together, who ſeemed to be formed 
to make each other happy; for ſhe 
looked upon Sir William's firm attach- 
ment to a woman of ſenſe and honour, 
as the greateſt bleſſing that could befal 
him; and thought, that the ſettling 
Miſs Fanbrook ſo advantageouſly, would 
gratify every wiſh of her heart. This 
pood-natured woman retained an an- 
tiquated notion, that it is infinitely bet- 
ter for a man of a large independent 
fortune to take a virtuous young wo— 
man for a wife, who has had a liberal 
education, and who is capable of adding 
gratitude to her love, than to ruin that 
fortune, or, what is ſtill more valuable, 
his health, in keeping a miſtreſs or two; 
or in marrying a woman of equal for- 
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tune without one good quality, and a 
woman too who perhaps does not care 


a farthing for him, merely becauſe ſhe 
is worth ſo much money. 


Theſe would be very uncommon ſen- 
timents in dowager aunts and mothers 
who have jointures, &c. &c. &c. but 
they determined Mrs. Romney to give 
ſome hints to Sophia, concerning Sir 
William's regard for her. She did ſo 
the next day, and was ſurprized to find 
that ſhe received her hints with real un- 
eaſineſs, telling her that ſhe had for 
ſome time diſcovered Sir William's par- 


ticular regard for her; and that ſhe had 


done all in her power to diſcourage his 
addreſſes, without appearing to ſce more 
than it was neceſſary for her to know. 
I am thoroughly ſenſible, madam, ſaid 
ſhe, of the honour intended me by 
fuch an offer; but the idea of my dear 
Beecher is too firmly rooted in my 
mind, ever to be effaced by any other 
object. I know, my dear friend, con- 
tinued ſhe, you will tell me that J 
have refuſed him, and that he has, 
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upon my refuſal, left me for ever: 
nay, has perhaps attached himſelf by 
this time to another. There is, in- 
deed, great probability in ſuch a con- 
jecture. I have reaſon to expect a 
new attachment, and I deſerve to be 
ſo puniſhed for my folly. But, be 
that as it may, I cannot think of lov- 
ing any other man, and I will not, 
nay I cannot; and I am ſure, from the 
goodneſs of your principles, you will 
not aſk me to marry a man whom [I 
never could love; eſpecially a man 
whom you are yourſelf bound to el- 
teem, both as a relation and as a friend.“ 


But, my dear Sophia, ſaid Mrs. 
Romney, when you have by time got 
the better of your inclination for a 
man whom, though you had once rea- 
fon, yet when he 1s married to ano- 
ther, which in all probability will be 
the caſe, if it is not already ſo, it 
will be highly improper, nay, almoſt 
criminal in you even to think of: 
will then, I ſay, another deſerving 
lover, who makes your happineſs his 

only 
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only concern, be ſo diſguſting ? Cer- 
tainly not. He will be, he ought to 
be favourably received, as ſuch offers 
do not happen to every woman, nor 
are they frequent in an age in which 
the paſſion for amaſſing wealth bears 
down every thing before it. Believe 
me, my dear, ſuch a protection to a 
girl of your figure and merit, without 
parents, is not to be rejected.” 


* But indeed, my dear Mrs. Romney, 
you mult not be offended with your 
young friend, ſaid Sophia, if ſhe does 
refuſe ſuch a protection, even though 
ſhe ſtood more in need of it than ſhe 
does at preſent. Can you, madam, 
with your honeſt, your kind heart, 
which at this moment overflows with 
regard for me, can you perſuade me 
to become the wife of one man, with 
my heart doating on another? Were 
Beecher married at this inſtant, I 
ſhould not eſteem him leſs. He is free 
my refuſal made him ſo to chuſe 
where he likes; and O! may heaven 
direct his choice to one who may be 
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as ſenſible of his great worth as I am 
now, and make him for ever bleſt. 
This is my moſt fervent petition ; and 
this will always be my ardent prayer. 
If he had left me from inconſtancy or 
caprice, I might poſſibly, in time, 
have got the better of my ill placed 
affection; but he was in no reſpect 
to blame; he loved me long, nay 
tondly, after I had rejected him.” 


Not ſo very long neither, interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Romney, for he made no at- 


tempt to ſee you after you were quite 
recovered.” 


* Becauſe, replied Sophia briſkly, I 
had declared, in the moſt poſitive 
terms, that my life would be ſacrificed 
to ſuch an interview, But, continued 
ſhe, in a milder tone, I beg your par- 
don, my dear madam; I am convinc- 
ed you mean nothing but the greateſt 
kindneſs to me, and am only grieved 
that this diſcovery of Sir William's 
ſentiments will ſeparate us, at leaſt for 
the preſent, as it will be highly 1m- 

+ proper 
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proper for me to remain in the houſe 


© with him.“ 


4 


1 do not ſee the impropriety of 
that at all, ſaid Mrs. Romney, who. 
thought her young friend's behaviour 
too haſty, and had hopes that Sir 
William's great attention to pleaſe 
might at laſt ſucceed. There is no- 
body, but Sir William and myſelf, 
who knows any thing of the matter; 
and I cannot, any more than he, con- 
{cnt to part with you yet.“ 


© Then madam, ſaid Sophia, give me 
at leaſt your promiſe to tell Sir Wil- 
liam at once, that I neither have, nor 
ever ſhall have, that regard for him 
which he wiſhes I ſhould entertain, 
and that I will not remain here a day 
after he treats me differently from a 
common acquaintance : and even now 
I think I do wrong in not going to 
my uncle Besfield's directly; for tha”. 
can never be ſo happy any where as I 
am with my dear Mrs. Romney, as I 


« ſcorn to trifle with the man whom I 
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cannot love, I ought to keep out of 
his way, that he*may not think about 


me. 


Lou are ſo very good a girl, my 
dear Sophia, ſaid Mrs. Romney, that 
1 muſt wiſh you were my niece.” 


* Why fo? replied Miſs Fankeools 
my affection for you then would be 

the reſult of duty, whereas now your 

merit alone is the foundation of it.) 


Go, you little flatterer, ſaid Mrs. 


Romney, every word you utter pleads 


for Sir William.“ 


* He will never want an advocate, 
replied Sophia -(her eyes ſparkling 
with pleaſure at Mrs. Romney's 
friendſhip f for her) J Se in his good 
aunt.” 


When the two ladies came down, Sir 


William, eager to know his deſtiny, 


obſerved them very narrowly (for he 


had flattered himſelf that Mrs. Rom- 
ney would immediately endeavour to 


diſcover 
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diſcover Miſs Fanbrook's opinion of 
him) and had the mortification to find 
her (Who is ſo clear-ſighted as a lover?) 
rather more reſerved in her behaviour 
to him than before. He now, for the 
firſt time, wiſhed her abſent, that he 
might queſtion his aunt. He queſtion- 
ed her, but received very little ſatisfac- 
tion from her anſwers. He preſſed her 
again and again, to tell him if her re- 
fuſal proceeded from a diſlike of him, 
or from pre- engagement; and at laſt 
Mrs. Romney told him, that ſhe be- 
lieved Sophia could not yet wean her- 
{elf from the remembrance of a former 
attachment. 


* Then there are hopesfor me, cried the 
< tranſported baronet. A woman who has 
loved ſo truly, is capable of feeling a ſe- 
* cond paſſion. But my dear aunt, how 
came ſhe thus unhappy ? Was it pot- 
* ible for any man whom Miſs Fan- 
* brook had loved to quit her?“ 


** Aſk me no more queſfions, S. 
William, for I have no more anſwers 
G 5 9 50 
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to give you; nor will I be importun- 
ed any more in regard to this affair, 
as I love you both, and wiſh to fee 
you happy together, I know that 
Miſs Fanbrook is a moſt deſerving 
girl; and have made her acquainted 
with your inclination for her, at your 
own requeſt, This is all I can and 
will do, and you, in honour, can de- 


fire no farther aſſiſtance from me.” 


G = YT To mT 


With theſe words ſhe left him, to 
prevent any farther converſation upon 
a ſubje&t on which ſhe did not chuſe 
to enlarge, at leaſt at that time, and 
Sir William was obliged to acquieſce : 
but this did not hinder him from be- 
having with the greateſt tenderneſs to 
Sophia, though at the ſame time, it 
was mixed with ſo much reſpect, that 
ſhe could not well take notice of it. 


They were in this fituation, which 
rather became diſagreeable to Sophia, 
and made her again reſolve to return 
home, when they were ſurprized with 
the arrival, of a poſt-chaiſe, which 
brought 
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brought Mrs. Greville and Miſs Weſt 
to their door. They appeared to be 
in the greateſt affliction, and kept not 
Miſs Fanbrook long in ſuſpence, for the 
former cried out, O! my dear, the 
* worſt of all misfortunes to your poor 
uncle! Mr. Besfield, by having truſted 
to the honour of a correſpondent 
abroad, is ruined for ever. He has 
failed all on a ſudden, and your uncle, 
having large ſums of money in his 
hands, cannot poſſibly continue his 
* buſineſs, which is the greateſt trou- 
ble to us; and he has been no way to 
blame in this affair, but in believing 
his ſuppoſed friend to be as juſt as 
* himſelf.” 


Poor Sophia was almoſt ready to faint 
at this melancholy recital, which was ſo 
abruptly made, without the leaſt pre- 
paration ; but turning to Mrs. Romney, 
with a face as pale as death, ſaid, in a 
faultering voice, 1 will go directly, 
* madam, to London, and endeavour 
* to comfort my dear uncle and aunt, 
and offer them all the little affiſtance 


in my power,” 
G 6 No, 
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No, no, child, ſaid the careleſs Mrs. 
Greville, you muſt not go to them, 
0 Dan do not want you. I have brought 

poor Juliet down to Windſor, on 
< purpoſe to be out of the way; for 
her lover does not, I think, act quite 
« ſo well as one could wiſh : but young 
* tellows will be young fellows: ſo 1 
< muſt go and give orders for my houſe 
to be prepared tor us.” 


Miſs Weſt bluſhed extremely at thts 
unneceflary diſcovery which her aunt 
made of her affairs before a ſtranger, 
for Sir William was in the parlour when 
they came in; but upon Sophia's run- 
ning up ſtairs, he left the room, and im- 
mediately ordered his chaiſe to be got 
ready. 


Mrs. Greville, upon this, went to her 
own houſe with Juliet, but not before 
Mrs. Romney had deſired her to come 
and be with them till ſhe could be pro- 


perly accommodated at home. 


Mrs. Romney then went up to So— 


phia, whom ſhe found 1n tears, but yet 
buſted 
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buſied in preparing to go to town. She 
ſoon made her ſenſible, that unleſs ſhe 
would accept of a conveyance with Sir 
William, ſhe could not go till the next 
morning in the ſtage. 


That muſt do then, madam, ſaid 
the grieved, but impatient Sophia. I 
am loth to quit you, my dear Mrs, 
Romney, but 1 love my uncle and 
* aunt, I will go, and give up all I 
have to him; it is but little, it may 
however be of {ome ſervice to him.” 


* You have a noble ſpirit, my dear 
Sophia, laid Mrs. Romney; do, my 
* good girl, what you think belt, and 
* then return to me, whom you ſhall 
* ever find ready to receive you.” 


I thank you, my dear kind madam, 
« rephed ſhe, her voice almoſt ſtifled 
* with her tears. Let me have a place 
taken for to-morrow. I will come 
back to you, if my company can be 
* of no ule to my dear ſuffering friends 
in town.” 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Romney then left her, and go- 
ing down met Sir William at the door, 
jult ready to ſtep into the poſt-chaile. 
Have you any commands in town, 
* madam ? ſaid he, or can I execute any 
for Miſs Fanbrook? Perhaps ſhe would 
* chuſe to ſend a line to Mr. Besfield,” 


This requeſt was immediately ſent up 
to Sophia, who replied, with thanks, 
that ſhe ſhould be in town herſelf the 
next day, and was not capable of writ- 
ing at that time. 


Sir William then ſet off for London, 
and ordering his ſervants to go poſt, 
arrived at Mr. Besfield's door between 
eight and nine. He ſent in his name, 
as a relation of Mrs. Romney's, and 
begged the favour of ſpeaking a mo- 
ment with him. Mr. Besſield, though 
not much diſpoſed to entertain a {train 
ger of Sir William's rank, as he knew 
what civilities his niece had met wiih 
from her friend at Windſor, and her 
near neighbourhood to. Mrs. Greville, 
received Sir William with great polite- 
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neſs, who in a few words gave him to 
underſtand, that he was no ſtranger to 
his misfortunes nor his worth; and as 
the friend of Mrs. Romney, intreated 
him to make uſe of a draught upon his 
banker. It is but for ten thouſand 
pounds, ſaid Sir William, but it may 
perhaps help you to extricate your- 
ſelf out of ſome of your preſent dif- 
ficulties; and if any farther ſum ſhould 
be neceſſary, you may give me credit 
for it. | 


4 ., * 


Tis much eaſier to concetve than to 
deſcribe Mr. Besfield's aſtoniſhment, at 
being thus accoſted by a man whom 
he had never ſcen before, at receiving 
marks of generoſity which few old 
friends would think of exhibiting to a 
man in diſtreſs. He ſcarce knew how 
to believe that he was awake, nor what 
anſwer to return adequate to the ſingu- 
larity of the occaſion, He was torally 
undetermined whether he ſhould accept 
of Sir William's generous offer or de- 
cline it. He thanked him in the warm- 
eſt terms of gratitude, for intereſting 

bimſelf 
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himſelf with ſuch uncommon ſpirit in 
his affairs, but told him, That he hoped 
he ſhould not want the aſſiſtance of a 
* gentleman who, by being altogether 
* unknown to him, had put it out of 
his power to merit ſo great a favour.” 
This ſpeech had no other effect on Sir 
William, than to make him more eager 
to exert his generoſity. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was not likely to overcome 
Mr. Besfield's delicacy by multiplying 
words, he left the draught upon the 
table, ſtepped haſtily into his chaiſe, 
and, after having paſſed the night in 
town, returned to Windſor early enough 
to find his aunt and Sophia at breakfaſt, 
though the latter was not in a way to 
enjoy it. 


Sir William ſaid not a word concern- 


ing the buſineſs he had tranſacted; but 


as ſoon as the coach anpeared at the 
door, handed the melancholy Sophia 
into it, without even joining in his aunt's 
intreaties for her ſpeedy return. 


When the coach was driven away, 


Mrs. Romney could not help, from the 
exceſſive 
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exceſſive goodneſs of her heart, crying 
out, There is that poor child gone to 
give up all the little fortune ſhe is 
« poſſeſſed of in the world, to the relief 
of her poor uncle.“ 


© Generous creature! ſaid Sir Wil- 
* lam; and can you now, madam, 
* wonder at my adoring her ? 


Mrs. Romney was prevcated from 
replying, by the entrance of Mrs. Gre- 
ville and Miſs Weſt. The former came 
to leave the latter with Mrs. Romney, 
telling her, ſhe muſt go and call on two 
or three friends, and that it was not 


proper for Juliet to be ſeen moving 


about juſt then. In ſhort, ſhe was fo 
indiſcreet as to give ſufficient hints be- 
fore Sir William, that Miſs Weſt's lover 
had left her for the preſent; and that 
ſhe had reaſon to believe he would not 


readily return, as he had been heard to 
declare, he could not think of marrying 


the niece of a broken merchant. 


This ſpeech of Mrs. Greville's put a 
ſcheme into Sir William's head, which 
he 
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he would not, perhaps, otherwiſe have 
thought of, in caſe his offers to Mr. Bes- 
field ſhould not have the wiſhed- for ef- 
fect on Sophia. 


As ſoon as Sophia arrived at her 
uncle's, and had given a free vent to 
the ſorrow which ſo melancholy a meet- 
ing naturally excited, ſhe begged him 
to make uſe of her fortune, aſſuring 
him, that ſhe rather chuſe to work 
for her living, to go to ſervice, or to 
follow any honeſt employment to pro- 
vide for herſelf, than to ice him in diſ- 
treſsful circumſtances. 


Mr. Besfield was ſo much affected 
with this moſt. ſincere proof of her af- 


fection for him, that he was for ſome 


time unable to return her an anſwer. 
When words found a paſſage, he thank- 
ed her in the tendereſt terms for her 
friendly offer, but told her he would 
by no means touch her fortune. Were 
I more in want of money than I am, 
© continued he, I would on no account, 
my dear niece, avail myſelf of your ge- 
© nerous propoſal. As to money, I think 

I cannot 
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I cannot be much embarraſſed by the 
want of 1t at preſent, when I have a 
draught here, though I am not a little 
puzzled to know what to do with it.“ 
He then informed her of Sir William's 
viſit, and aſked her if ſhe could account 
for the extreme generoſity of a man to 
whom he was, in a manner, unknown. 


8 


Sophia was very much ſurprized at 
her uncle's relation of Sir William's 
behaviour, and thinking that ſhe ought 
not to conceal any thing from him, told 
him every thing Mrs. Romney had ſaid 
ro her about his regard for her, with 
her own anſwers upon the occaſion, 
wy concealing her motives for refuſ- 

ing Beecher; and before Mr. Besfield 
could reply, thus continued: © But if 
my acceptance of Sir William's liberal 
offers, my dear uncle, will contribute 
to re· inſtate your affairs to your ſa- 
tisfaction, I will chearfully give up 
myſelf for your honour, happineſs, and 
proſperity. Though I have not the 
leaſt inclination for Sir William, his 
uncommon behaviour to you, at a 
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time when you ſo much ſtood in need 
of a friend, will at leaſt fill me with 
orateful ſenſations, and thoſe will 
teach me to return that love which 


I do not, cannot, at preſent, feel for 
him. 


K 


Here ſhe turned aſide, to wipe away 
ſome tears which trickled from her eyes, 
and to ſtifle a ſigh which ſhe could not 
ſuppreſs, and thus proceeded: 


I ſhould look upon myſelf in a very 
criminal light, were I to accept of Sir 
William merely for his fortune on my 
own account; but as he is endeavour- 
ing, by giving part of that fortune ſo 
generouſly to my dear uncle, to pur- 
chaſe my eſteem, I ſhall not be guilty 
of any ftalſhood to him, if, before 1 
conſent to his wiſhes, I tell him that 
his behaviour to you had determined 
my conduct.“ 
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Sophia, though ſhe ſo far declared her 
mind, with all the reſolution ſhe was 
able to aſſume on 10 intereſting an occa- 
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ſion, was far from being thoroughly 
happy by the declaration of it. The 
thoughts of giving up Beecher for ever, 
hindered her from her being eaſy with 
the fleps ſhe had taken. But when ſhe 
alſo reflected that ſhe was going to be 
married to a man, to whom, in her opi- 
nion, ſhe ought not to give the leaſt 
encouragement (fo high were her no- 
tions of honour) ſhe was almoſt dil- 
tracted. Mr, Besfield, who always lov- 
ed her, and had now more reaſon than 
ever to regard her with the eyes of af- 
fection, watched her very cloſely, all 
the time ſhe was ſpeaking, and ſoon 
diſcovered, by the emotion ſhe was in, 
how dearly ſuch a ſacrifice of herſelf 
would coſt her. He therefore imme- 
diately determined how to act. Tak- 
ing her in his arms, while his manly 
tears, which he could net conceal, fell 
down his face: © Be ccmforted, my 
dear, ſaid he, with having ſhewn a 
* generous regard for an uncle very 
* uncommon in a girl of your age. I 
« ſhall ever moſt gratefully remember 
this noble proof of your affection for 

« me, 
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me, and hope that Providence, infi- 
nitely. good, may yet enable me one 
day to ſhew that gratitude” which I 
feel, in a better manner than I do at 
preſent. But I will not accept of 
your kind offer, my dear niece. If 
I cannot make you more happy than 
you are, I would not contribute to 
render you leſs ſo for millions. Do 
not weep, my dear; my affairs, tho” 
much entangled, are not, thank God, 
deſperate: they may be retrieved, 
without my having recourſe to Sir 
William's generoſity. You ſhall not 
accept of him on my account; but 
his behaviour has certainly been on 
this occaſion unexceptionable. Many 
young men would have made a merit 
of ſo handſome a preſent either with 
you or me. I will carry you back to 
Windſor to-morrow, as I think that 
the good Mrs. Romney will be better 
able to amuſe you than either your 
aunt or I juſt now; and then I intend 
to return the draught to him, and 
to tell him that I have no occaſion 
for it.“ 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Besfield now entered the room; 
ſhe had been to ſpeak to an acquaint- 
ance, who had it in his power to ſerve 
her huſband, who ſoon made her ac- 
quainted with Sophia's great affection 
for them, and his own determination 
upon ſo intereſting an event. Mr. and 
Mrs. Besfield ſeldom differed in their 
opinions on any ſubject; on this they 
were heartily unanimous. The latter 
only ſaid, That it was a pity Sophy 
could not like either of the gentle- 
men for her own ſake, who had diſ- 
covered ſo ſincere a regard for her; 
and added, that ſhe wiſhed poor Juliet 
had been ſo much in the way of for- 
tune, as ſhe ſeemed more diſpoſed to 
accept of her favours.” 
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Sophia bluſhed very much at this re- 
mark of her aunt's, and ſaid, that peo- 
ple's inclinations were not always in 
their own power; ſhe pitied her couſin, 
and wiſhed her well married. 


< I am, indeed, truly concerned, 

* ſaid the worthy merchant, that my 
< misfortunes ſhould prevent Mais 
Weſt's 
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Weſt's marriage; but I think that a 
man who leaves a girl out of pride, 
for an accident in the family, in which 
ſhe is no way concerned, and which 
can reflect no ſort of diſhonour upon 
her, is very undeſerving of her, and ſo 


contemptible a character, that one 


would be rather glad of eſcaping any 


connection with him; but as to thy 


lovers, my dear Sophia, continued he, 
turning to her, they are men of worth 
and honour. Since, however, they 
are not agreeable to you, moſt juſtly 
do you act by them in refuſing them; 


and I pray heaven to grant you ſuch 
an union, as your own gentle heart 


moſt "wiſhes for, and which may pro- 
duce all the bleſſings for you which 
this world can afford ! 


Sophia's heart was too full to thank 
her kind uncle for his earneſt prayers 
and warm wiſhes in her behalf. She 
only made him a grateful and reſpectful 
curtſy, and left the room. 


Mr. Besfield the next morning took 


W down in a: poſt-chaiſe to Wind- 
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ſor, and, alighting at Mrs. Greville's, left 
her there, telling that lady that he would 
return to her preſently. He then went 
to Mrs. Romney's, where he found Sir 
William, whom he accoſted with much 
reſpect, and to whom he returned the 
note, ſaying, * That though he had the 
good fortune not to itand in need of 
© ſuch afliſtance, he ſhould ever remem- 
ber, with gratitude and pleaſure, ſo 
«* genteel, ſo generous an offer.“ 


Sir William was both diſappointed 
and chagrined at his refuſal; but en— 
deavoured to conceal his vexation and 
his ſurprize from Mr. Besfield (though 
they were too viſible in his countenance 
to be miſtaken) and Mrs. Romney, 
coming down ſtairs, received him with 
the greateſt cordiality, aſking eagerly 
after Sophia, whom ſhe hoped he had 
met with, as ſhe was very deſirous of 
ſeeing him, and enl:rged much in her 
young friend's favour, 


She is indeed, madam, rephed Mr. 


£ Besfield, not only a very agreeable, 
Vol. I. H but 
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but a moſt worthy young creature; 
and I can aſſure you, I little expected 
to meet with any one who could act 
in the manner ſhe las done.” 


@ 


Sir William could not hear the praiſes 
ſo juſtly beſtowed on Miſs Fanbrook, 
without feeling a kind of melancholy 
pleaſure ; for though he was tranſported 
to find his taſte generally approved 75 
the apprehenſion, nay aſſurance, by 
Besfield's returning the draught, Kor 
ſhe was determined not to be his, gave 
him a moſt poignant forrow. The en- 
trance of Sophia herſelf, who ran to her 
dear Mrs. Romney, and then turning to 
Sir William, addrefied herſelf to him in 
a wanner totally altered, rouſed him a 
little from the reverie he had been 
thrown into upon her account, and gave 
a new turn to his ſpirits. 


Sophia, though ſhe ſtill ſeriouſly re- 
tai ed her reſolution with regard to Sir 
William as a hufband, was ſo affected 
by his uncommon behaviour to her 
uncle, that ſhe felt that kind of eſteem 
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for him, which we naturally feel for 
thoſe who are capable of doing an 

reat and good actions. Beſides, what 
he had done, he had done for her, from 
his great love for her: this conlidera- 
tion, therefore, intereſted her generous 
mind doubly in his favour, and en- 
nobled her eſteem. She found herſelf, 
from this time, imperceptibly more in- 
clined to converſe with him than ever: 
ſhe even went ſo far as to wiſh that ſhe 
could bring herſelf to like him, merel 
out of gratitude. This diſpoſition of 
her's rendered her infinitely more atten- 
tive to his numberleſs aſſiduities, and 
gave birth to a hope that he might 
be one day able to make an impreſſion 
upon her heart. 


While Sir William was thus vainly 
flattering himſelf that he ſhould in time 
bring Sophia to return his affection, Ju- 
liet, who till now had been totally in- 
ſenſible of love, though ſurrounded by 
admirers, and actually engaged to marry, 
with her own conſent, a man every way 
agreeable in his perſon, and eſteemed 
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ſo in his manners by moſt women, be- 
came, all at once, very much intereſted 
in every thing which regarded Sir Wil- 
ham, | 


Mr. Besfield left Windſor the day 
after his arrival there. Mrs. Greville's 
violent love of variety not permitting 
her to paſs much of her time either at 
home or at Mrs. Romney's, left her 
niece pretty much to herſelf, who, both 
from inclination and out of politeneſs, 
accepted frequently of the laſt lady's in- 
vitation to be with her couſin at her 
houſe, and by that means had frequent 
opportunities to obſerve the behaviour 
of Sir William, whole perſon, which has 
been already placed in no diſadvantage- 
ous light, and whoſe generous offer to 
her uncle, together with his conſtant at- 
tachment to Miſs Fanbrook, had ſuch 
an effect upon her young, heart, that ſhe 
felt for him what ſhe had hitherto been 
quite unacquainted with, and what ſhe 
therefore was the leſs able to diſguiſe. 
She had never, indeed, yet ſeen a man 
thoroughly in love, except Mr. Beecher, 

and 
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and ſhe was at that time too much en- 
gaged herſelf in a continual round of 
pleaſure, to pay much regard to his be- 
haviour to Sophia: and as to Mr. Ropy 
and Mr. Bellair, though very different 
in many reſpects, they were entirely 
actuated by the ſame motive, a deſire of 
poſſeſſing her perion alone, without be- 
ſtowing a ſingle thought about gaining 
her heart, which they "ſeemed to jet not 
the leaſt value upon. But in Sir Wil- 
liam's melancholy air, whenever Sophia 
was abſent; the joy which ſhone in his 
eyes at her return; his ſighs when he 
apprehended that he ſhould not ſucceed 


in his endeavours to pleaſe her; and the 


faint ſmiles which were in a manner 
forced from him by the cheartul Mrs. 
Romney, who ſometimes complained, 


and not without reaſon, of the ſilence of 


her three young gueſts; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances filled the tender boſom of 
Juliet with ſenſations of pity; and when 
pity enters the female breaſt, it is ſoon 
ſucceeded by a more tender paſſion. 


Unexperienced, however, as Juliet was 
in concealing her feelings, they remain- 
I 3 ed, 
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ed, for ſome time, undiſcovered by any 
body. Mrs. Romney, though miſtreſs 
of a good deal of penetration, was too 
moch taken up in waiching the effect of 
Sir William's tenderneſs upon Sophia to 
mind Juliet, whom ſhe looked upon as 
a mere child, who had no notion of any 
thing but ſetting her little ſelf off to the 
beſt advantage, "and obeying imphcitly 
the wilt of thoſe who had a right to d1- 
rect her: and Sir William's whole foul 
was ſo entirely fixed upon Sophia, that 
he hardly ever turned his eyes towards 
Juliet. 


Miſs Fanbrook herſelf was, indeed, 
the perſon moſt at leiſure to make ob- 
icrvations: but as ſhe had never heard 
Juliet expreſs the leaſt idea of the pal- 
ſion of love, and had always imagined 
her to be fond of galety, ſhe concluded 
that her ſeriouſneſs aroſe from the dull 
life ſhe now led, ſo different from that 
to which ſhe had been accuſtomed ; and 
it was, perhaps, in ſome meaſure owing 
to this kind of ſolitude, that Miſs Weſt, 
having nothing to divert her thoughts, 
fixed them all on one object, till her in- 

clination 
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clination grew too ſtrong to be refiſt- 
ed, What contributed very much to 
{ſtrengthen it, was a ſudden change in Sir 
William in her favour. 


Miſs Fanbrcok's gratitude, joined to 
her natural ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, rail- 
ed at length her lover's hopes fo high, 
that he began to think he had at laſt 
touched her heart. Sophia, as ſoon as 
ſhe perceived the ſituation of his mind, 
by the chearfulneſs of his behaviour, 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to aſſume 
her former coolneſs of carriage, as ſhe 
had too much honour to give the ſlight- 
eſt encouragement where ſhe did not in- 
tend to give e her heart. 


This change alarmed Sir William ex- 
tremely, who, from being ignorant of 
the real cauſe of it, took a very wrong 
method for its removal. He attempted 
to bring her back to her former chear- 
fulneſs and unreſerve by making her 
Jealous. This way of proceeding had, 
perhaps, never entered his head, "if Ju- 
liet, quite young, lovely, and always 
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ready at his elbow, had not appeared ſo 
very proper an object for his purpoſe. 
He now therefore paid her, whom he 
had before altogether diſregarded, a 
thouſand little attentions, which, though 
ſo far from being offered with that 
warmth with which he uſed to pay 
them to Sophia, that they were rather 
polite than paſſionate, had ſuch an ex- 
traordinary effect on poor innocent Ju- 
Jiet, as to raiſe her inclinations to that 
pitch, that ſhe was unable to conceal 
them any longer, if ſhe had been con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of ſuch a con- 
cealment. 


Mrs. Romney was the firſt who took 
notice of the alteration of Juliet, which 
ſhe did when ſhe and Sophia were by 
themfclves. © Have not you made the 
©« ſame remark, faid ſhe? Well, I de- 
« clare, if I had ever 1magined Sir Wil- 
* lam capable of benaving in ſuch a 
* manner at my houſe, as to endeavour 
to gain the affections of two girls of 
character at the ſame time, I would 
not have ſuffered him to remain an 

© hour 
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hour with me; and I ſhall now very 
ſeverely reprimand him for coquetting 
with Miſs Weſt; and ſhall deſire Mrs. 
Greville to keep her at home till ſhe 
leaves Windlor. I have always wiſhed, 
my dear Miſs Fanbrook, continued 
ſhe, to have you allied to me, ſince 1 
knew the real goodneſs of your heart; 
and I as fincerely believed that you 
had made an entire convert of Sir 
William; but his playing the fool 
with Miſs Weſt, makes me ſee but too 
clearly, that a young man of looſe 
morals is not ſo eaſily reclaimed as I 
flattered myſelf he would be. I ſhall, 
therefore, write a line to Mrs. Besfield 
to ſend for Miſs Weſt to town, for LI 
do not think that your aunt Greville, 
my dear, is ſo proper to be truſted with 
ſo fine a girl, or to be acquainted with 
my {entiments on this affair.“ 


Why ſhould you, my dear madam, 
replied Sophia, be averſe to the call- 
ing my coulin niece, if Sir William's 
inclinations are changed? Her fortune. 
is pretty nearly the "fame with mine, 
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though not to be mentioned in com- 
petition with his eſtate: yet her per- 
jon is unexceptionable; and the care 
which has been taken of her youth, 
has rendered her reputation unble- 
miſhed : and as to her diſpoſition, ſhe 
is meek, modeſt, and inoffenſive; if 
ſhe has not a capacity to charm, 
ſhe 1s tainted with fewer faults than 
thoſe who are perhaps more capable 
of pleaſing in converſation. If Sir 


William, therefore, is inclined to take 


a wite with little or no money, I am 
of opinion that he cannot do better.” 


And have you really, ſaid Mrs, 
Romney, ſo little vanity remaining, 
Sophia, and are you ſo totally indit- 
ferent to my nephew, that you could 
fee your couſin in poſſeſſion of the for- 
tune, title, and heart, which you ſo 
lately had at your own refuſal ?? 


Do not remind me of my vanity, 
dear madam, ſaid ſhe; I never remember 
it but with the utmoſt horror, as it 
has for ever ruined my peace: — 
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for Sir William, I think of him as I 
always did. I wiſh him happy; and 
though I cannot make him ſo myſelf, 
c I am too much indebted to him, not 
* todo every thing in my power to for- 
ward his felicity with another. If, 
© therefore, he has transferred his incli- 
nations from me to Juliet, why are you 


* angry with him?“ 


* Becauſe I think, ſaid Mrs. Rom- 
* ney, that a man who can ſo ſoon and 
«* ſo ealily transfer his affections from 
one object to another, has no ſincere 
regard for either of them, and con- 
ſequently is undeſerving of the affec- 
* tion of an amiable woman.” 


- 0 


The entrance of Juliet, to inform 
them that her aunt Greville was below, 
put a ſtop to their converſation for the 
preſent; and they wenr down into the 
parlour, in which they found Sir Wil- 
iam and that lady, with a letter in her 
hand from Mr. Besfield to Sophia, 
which, ſhe told her, her ſervant had 
that moment brought from London; 
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but added, that ſhe could not ſtay to 
hear it, being juſt going to a card party, 
where they waited tor her. 


As Mrs. Romney and Juliet waited 
on her to the door, Sophia immediately 
broke the ſeals, and upon reading a few 
lines, fainted away upon the ſopha on 
which ſhe ſat. Sir William, who ſtill 
loved her with the ſame unabated ardor, 
fiew to her aſſiſtance, at the ſame time 
calling loudly for help, and was found 
by Mrs. Romney and Miis Welt ſup— 
porting her in his arms, with a face 
almoſt as pale as her's, and expreſſing, 
his ſurprize at her condition, in terms of 
the moſt extravagant tenderneſs. 


What a ſight was this for poor Juliet! 
She now too plainly perceived that ſhe 
had been intirely miſtaken with re- 
gard to Sir William, and that he 
was ſtill firmly attached to Miſs Fan— 
brook alone. This unexpected diſco- 
very filled her with the deepeſt deſpair. 
She ſeemed to be abſolutely confounded 
at it, and fo thoroughly was ſhe abſorbed 


in 
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in thought, that ſhe ſtood like a ſtatue, 
motionleſs and inſenſible. Mrs. Rom- 
ney, who was alſo a little aſtoniſned at 
ſeeing Sophia ſo ſuddenly thrown into 
ſuch a diſordered ſituation, had, how- 
ever, preſence of mind enough to ſeize 
the letter which had fallen halt-read upon 
the floor. 


When Sophia had ſomewhat recover- 
cd her ſenſes, and felt the condition ſhe 
was in, ſhe fetched a heavy ſigh, and, 
endeavouring to riſe from her ſeat, ſaid 
to Mrs. Romney, I am not at all well, 
* madam, and ſhould be glad to go up 
« {tairs,” 
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anxiety, begged ſhe would per- 
mit him to aſſiſt her in getting 
to her apartment; but ſhe civilly de- 
clined his offer, by ſaying, that ſhe was 
rather better; and, taking Mrs. Rom- 
ney by the arm, walked out of the 


room. Sir William looked after her, 
and 


G * William, with the tendereſt 
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and then walked up and down the par- 
lour with the greateſt emotion, while 
Juliet ſat, weeping, diſregarded in a 
corner of 1t. 


As ſoon as Mrs. Romney and her 
young friend got up ſtairs, the former 
cried, * For heaven's ſake, my dear, 
* what ſhocking news does this paper 
contain, to throw you into this condi— 
tion? you have abſolutely frightened 


3 
*.-3E. 


Oh! madam, replied Sophia, I am 
< quite aſhamed of my weakneſs, but 1 
cannot hear that Beecher is for ever 
* loſt to me, without lamenting my own 
«* folly, He is married, madam, he is 
* marcied” 


Here a torrent of tears choaked her 
voice, while Mrs. Romney read the let- 
ter, wherein her uncle, among other 
things, informed her that he had uit 
heard from a correſpondent at Leghorn, 
that Mr. Beecher had been married a 
tortnight to a very agreeable woman, 

the 
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the daughter of an Engliſh merchant 
who was ſettled there. 


Mr. Besfield, though he did not in 
expreſs terms mention any hing about 
Sir William's offer to Sophia, had word- 
ed Beecher's marriage in ſo particular a 
manner, that the truth of it could not 
be doubted; and at the ſame time gave 
her a hint, that nothing but her own 
mclination could prevent her from ac- 
cepting Sir William. This hint ſtruck 
her ſo much, that ſhe intreated Mrs. 
Romney not to mention the real cauſe 
of her diſorder to him, for fear it ſhould 
fill him with falſe hopes. He may, 
« ſaid ſhe, by ſeeing me ſo affected with 
the news of Mr. Beecher's marriage, 
< conclude that I had ſome intereſt in it, 
and that he may now ſtand a chance 
to ſucceed in his addreſſes; for J be- 
£ lieve, madam, continued ſhe, that Sir 
William's regard for me 1s as great as 
ever. 


I dare ſay it is, my dear, ſaid Mrs, 
Romney, for he behaved quite like a 
| * madman 
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madman while you was fo ill: but 
then, how can you account for his co- 
quetting with Juliet? I declare, I 
begin to be afraid that he has bad 
deſigns upon you both. However, 
could you now, my dear Sophia, now 
Beecher 1s irretrievably loſt, prevail on 
yourſelf (if Sir William has really 
honelt intentions) to become his wife, 
do think that your ſweet temper, 
and engaging manners, would entirely 
cure him of his follies: and I really 
believe, that in a very ſhort time, his 
fondneſs for you would make you 
not at all regret your having refuſed 
Beecher.“ 


Oh] dear Mrs. Romney, ſaid So- 
phia, how little do you know of my 
heart, to think of me as you do? No, 
madam, I can never love any man 
now; let me leave you, and ſtay in 
town till Sir William is gone, and then 
I will come to you again. 


Sophia added to this ſpeech every 


argument ſhe could think of to pre- 


vail 
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vail on her friend to conſent to her 
departure, but in vain. Mrs. Romney 
{till fancied, that as Beecher was ſettled 
abroad, and could never be her's, So- 
phia would in time, if Sir William be— 
haved properly, agree to have him; and 
that by this means ſhe ſhould entirely 
work a reformation in her nephew, and 
make both him and her amiable friend 
perfectly happy. However, as he had 
very much diſpleaſed her by trifling 
with Miſs Weſt, ſhe determined not to 
interfere with his addreſſes to Sophia, 
but leave him to his own management. 


When ſhe came down ſtairs, Sir Wil- 
liam enquired fo particularly after So- 
phia, and expreſſed ſo much concern for 
her, that he thereby exceedingly dif- 
treſſed poor Juliet, who looked ſo de- 
jected, and fetched ſuch deep ſighs, 
that Mrs. Romney became really un- 
eaſy on her account, and ſent her up 
to Sophia, to be out of Sir William's 


ſight till Mrs. Greville came home. 
As 
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As ſoon as Juliet went out of the 
room, Sir William, ſitting down by his 
aunt, begged her in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, o tell him what was the cauſe of 
Sophia's ſudden illneſs; aſſuring her, 
that he loved her to ſuch a fond de— 
gree, that he could neither ſupport her 
torrow or her indifference. + If the 
« forfeiture of my life, madam, ſaid he, 
with extreme earneitneis, would maxe 
* her happy, or move her heart to pity 
me, and to return my paſſion, I would 
« offer it up with pleaſure.” 


Upon this ſpeech, which was deliver- 
ed in ſo forcible a manner as to remove 
all doubts of his fincerity, Mrs. Rom- 
ney turned to him, and looking at him 
with a ſternneſs in her air which ſhe had 
never aſſumed before, thus addreſſed 
him: And to what purpoſe, Sir Wil- 
* ham, do you talk to me in this way? 
How can I give credit to any thing 
you tell me, when your words and 
actions are ſo oppoſite? for at the 
the very time that you profeſs the 
higheſt regard for Miſs Fanbrook, you 
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are encouraging Mils Weſt to ima— 
* gine that you are enamoured with her, 
Can a man, who is not abſolutely void 
© of honour, make two young ladies 
at once flatter themſelves, that he is 
in love with them both? There is 
* ſomething ſo ungenerous, not to ſay 
« cruel, in ſuch behaviour, that I never 
* thought you would have given me 
« occaſion to reproach you with it, at 
© leaſt in my own houſe I muſt tell 
you freely, therefore, Sir William, that 
I] inſiſt upon an immediate alteration 
in your carriage, or your departure 
from this place.” 
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My dear aunt, replied Sir William, 
© interrupting her, let me intreat you 
to hear me but for a moment; you 
* will then be convinced that I am not 
* ſo guilty as you ſuppole. You have 
been no ſtranger to my ardent love 
for Sophia from the firſt; and you 
* muſt be ſenfible from her behaviour 
to me, as well as from her own con- 
« feſſion to you, for I know you are in- 
* truſted with all her ſecrets, that all my 


« endea- 
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endeavours to pleaſe proved ineffec- 
tual, till after her laſt return from 
London, I then perceived, or I fan- 
cied that I perceived, an alteration in 
my favour; upon which I felt tranſ- 
ports which I could not conceal. But 
on a ſudden ſhe became ſo indifferent 
again, that half diſtracted, and not 
knowing what method to take, I made 
an effort to rouſe her ſenſibility, by 
paying a few civilities to her coulin ; 
though any body, poſſeſſed of the leaſt 
penetration, might ſee with what re- 
luctance I acted in this manner, and 
how aukwardly I adopted a carriage 
at which my heart revolted. It has no 
other effect, I find, than to make you 
offended with me; you, who once ſo 
far intereſted yourſelt in my behalf, 
as to wiſh me capable or inſpiring 
this lovely inſenſible creature with 
the ſame tender ſentiments 1 feel for 


her.? 


© Yes, Sir, rephed Mrs. Romney, 
warmly, it has had other effects, of 
which perhaps you are ſenſible, tho? 

* you. 
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you may not chuſe to own them. It 
has made a mo: eſt, innocent, young 
girl belicve that you are in love with 
ger; you can neither be fo ignorant, 
nor ſo aſſued, I tlunk, as to deny 
that your fooleries with Miſs Welt 
hive made her imagine that you have 
taken a great tancy to her, to ſuppoſe 
no woric; and let me tell you, Sir 
William, a man cannot be capable of 
doing a more villanous action, than in 
pretending a paſſion where he has 
none, or not an honourable ore; and 
attempting to make a woman like 
him, when he has no deſign to re- 
turn her inclination, only to ſerve the 
worlt of purpoſes. There 15 no wo- 
man who may not be happy in any 
{tation of life, if her mind is at peace, 
and her reputation unſullied; but the 
moſt beautiful perſon, and the moſt 
ſplendid ſituation, cannot confer hap- 
pineſs when the character is tainted, 
or the heart corrupted. by a guilty 
or an unreturned paſſion: and tho? 
Miſs Weſt's youth and inexperience 
have led her into an error on your 

account, 
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account, I dare ſay, ſhe has too good 
an underſtanding not to be ſoon cured 
of a ridiculous "propenſity to like a 
man who 1s, or at leaſt pretends to be, 
ſo much in love with her couſin. In 
ſhort, Sir William, you have aftronted 
both theſe good girls, and doubly at- 
fronted me, by chuting to act ſo under 
my root.” 


My dear madam, ſaid Sir William, I 
am quite mortified at your reproofs, and 
the more ſo, becaule I have appeared, 
both to you and to my dear Sophia, 
to deſerve them; but indeed I' do not. 
I never had the ſlighteſt inclination 
for Miſs Weſt; I have frankly told 
you the reaſon why I ſeemed to be 
pleaſed with her, and I believe I was 
to blame; but if my behaviour has 
made my Sophia with to recal me, I 
cannot repent of it, no, if I was to 
die for it. How could you ſay, my 
dear aunt, that I only pretended to 
love that dear angel? when I ſwear to 
you that I have no hopes of happi- 
neſs, but in rendering her one day 

6 « leis 
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© Jeſs indifferent to me; and to con- 


© vince you of my fincerity, there is 
nothing though ever ſo difagreeable, 
* to which I will not chearfully ſubmit, 
* to gain her conſent to be for ever 
mine, and to make every hour of her 
life happy, after that bleſſed moment. 
Tell her this, my dear aunt, and 
prevail on her to pardon me, if I 


have ſaid or done any thing to offend 
Rer. 


I have told you already, Sir Wil- 
* ham, ſaid Mrs. Romney, and I tell 
* you again, that I will not ſay any 
thing about you, and deſire never to 
be troubled more upon this ſubjea.” 


A 


This was all the anſwer he could get 
from her, though he tried above an 
hour, while they were together, by every 
art he was maſter of, to bring her into 
a diſpoſition more favourable to his 
wiſhes. At laſt ſhe left him to ſigh by 
himſelf, and went up to comfort Sophia, 
as Juliet was ſent for home by Mrs. 
Greville, whoſe company at that junc- 
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ture was irkſome to her couſin, not very 
well knowing what turn to give to her 
ſudden indiſpoſition, though quite at 
liberty to indulge her own diſagreeable 
reflections, as Juliet appeared ſo deject- 
ed, loſt in thought, and void of all cu- 
rioſity with regard to her, 


Mrs. Romney kept her word with Sir 
William, and though ſhe ſpent the even- 
ing with Miſs Fanbrook, never once 
mentioned him: but as ſoon as ſhe roſe 
the next morning, ſhe wrote, without 
conſulting Sophia, to Mrs. Besfield, ad- 
viſing her as a friend to take home 
Miſs Weſt, becauſe ſhe thought ſhe 
was too much left to herſelf at her aunt 
Greville's. 


Miſs Weſt came again in the morn- 
ing, with a pretence to fee how her 
couſin did, but in reality to watch it 
there was no probability of Sir William's 
returning civility to her; for his entire 
neglect, the evening before, had given 
her ſo much diſquiet, that ſhe had not 
cloſed her eyes all night, which were 


now 
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now fixed on him, in fo languiſhing a 
manner, that the greateſt novice in love 
could not have been miſtaken in their 
meaning; not that there would have 
been the leaſt impropriety in her looks, 
it they had been directed to a man pol- 
ſeſſed of an honourable paſſion for her; 
for ſhe was extremely modeſt, and had 
never entertained an improper idea. 
She really loved Sir William, becauſe 
ſhe thought him the molt amiable man 
ſhe had ever ſeen, and eſteemed him for 
his generous offer to her uncle. His 
aſſiduities to her couſin, as they really 
reſulted from a ſincere and violent at- 
tection, appeared infinitely more agree- 
able to her than thole which ſhe had 
received from her own lovers, as they 
were either more flighty and lets deli- 
cate; and her obſervations. on thoſe 
aſſiduities, as ſhe had no employment 
to divide her attention, made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon her, that when ſhe her- 
ſelf was alſo favoured with a few of his 


douceurs, he became too powerful to be 
reliſted, | 
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This morning's interview, however, 
deprived poor Juliet of all hopes; for 
Sir William, had he not been document- 
ed by his aunt the preceding day, was 
roo much taken up with attending to 
Sophia, to beſtow a ſingle look upon 
her. His eyes were conſtantly fixed on 
Sophia, and more tenderly too than 
ever, becauſe he was fearful of having 
diſpleaſed her, and dreaded ſo much the 
doing it again, that he ſcemed to be in 
an agony. Beſides, her pale complexion, 
and all the appearance of want of keit, 
and of having thed abundance of tears, 

ave him ſo much real uncaſineſs for 
tear her health ſhould be rhereby 1n- 
jured, that he never looked, even in her 
eyes, ſo wretched as he did at that 1n- 
ſtant, It was to no purpole that Mrs. 
Romney preſſed thote young people to 
eat their breakfaſt, Sophia, though ſo 
very unhappy, was ſtill the moſt col- 
lected of the three, and did every thing 
in her power to prevent her friend from 
not having a chearful repaſt; while Sir 
William, wholly engroſſed by her, ſaid 
as ſhe ſaid, and did as ſhe did. As for 
poor 
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poor Juliet, ſhe neither ſpoke nor eat 
at all. 


As foon as the tea-things were remov- 
ed, Mrs. Romney took Juliet with her 
to Mrs. Greville. Sir William ſeized 
this opportunity to ſtop Sophia, who 

was retiring to her own apartment, and, 
on his knees, trembling, almoſt depriv- 
ed of the power of ſpeaking, intreated 
to be heard. His diſtreſſed looks, and 
the tender confuſion he was in, moved 
her compaſſion, though they did not 
excite her love. She deſired him to riſe, 
and be more compoled. Theſe words 
juſt gave bim ſpirits enough to proceed. 
He begged her forgivenels for his treat- 
ment of Miſs Weit, and told her that 
deſpair alone had driven him to It; and 
added, That if ſhe would only con - 
deſcend to tell him, if any thing could 
poſſibly render him leſs diſagreeable 
to her, his future conduct ſhould be 
entirely regulated by her commands.“ 


* 


* 


* 


Poor Sophia, whoſe heart was already 


thoroughly ſoftened by her own afflic- 
L tions, 
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tions, could not behold a man who di- 
covered every moment ſo violent and 
| lincere a deſire to give her pleaſure, 
Without being touched. She told him, 
that ſhe had endeavoured to oblige her 
dear friend Mrs. Romney, and out of 
regard to him, to think of him in the 
manner he wiſhed; but that ſhe was 
concerned to inform him it was 1mpol- 
bie, becauſe ſhe ſaw it affected him ſo 
ienlibly. © Be affured, Sir William, 
continued ſhe, it is totally out of my 
power to return the regard you pro- 
feſs for me, becauſe my heart was 
long before I knew you, attached to 
© another,” 


* 


— 


Here the remembrance of Beecher, 
with ail his amiable qualines, and the 
bitter reflection that ſhe ought to think 
of him no more, renewed her grief, 
and ſhe again made an effort to quit 
the room. 


« Feavens, cried Sir William, gently 
* ſtopping her, what can have occaſion- 


ed a ſeparation between you ?” 
Im 
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O Sir, replied Sophia haſtily, and 
« burſting into tears, which ſhe could 
© no longer retain, aſk me no farther. 
With this abrupt requeſt ſhe left him. 


Mrs. Romney, at her return, found 
Sir William in ſo dejected a way, that 
ſhe began ſeriouſly to pity his ſituation; 
and after having fat ſome time, fell into 
chat on common ſubjects ; but obſerv- 
ing that he made no anſwer to any 
ching ſhe ſaid, ſhe at laſt aſked him it 
ne was not well, 


No, madam, rephed he with a fil, 
nor ſhall LT ever be ſo.' 


Jam ſorry to hear that, ſ21d Mir. 
© Romney, though I really think tha it 
you did not thus indulge yourlelt in 
* fancies which may never be gratified, 
* you would be a great deal better than 
you are. If Miſs Fanbrook cannot 
bring herſelf to liſten to your ad- 
* dreſſes, why will you not make 
* them to Mits Weſt? who would nor, 
* if you will allow me to have any pe- 
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netration, refuſe you; and ſhe is, to 
be fure, in the eyes of the world, a 
much finer girl than Sophia; beſides, 
do not believe there is a more modeſt: 
tractable young creature any where to 
be found; and in a wite, Sir William, 
good-nature, good-humour, and mo- 
deſty, are excellent qualities,” 


A finer girl than Sophia! cried Sir 
William, darting an indignant look at 
Mrs. Romney; and thought ſo by the 
world! then it is only becauſe Sophia 
is ſo little known in the world; and 
let me tell you, madam, thoſe who 
prefer Miſs Weſt to my dear Sophia, 
whatever be their rank, muſt have a 
wretched taſte indeed. 1 flattered 
myſelf that you had been too ſenſible 
of the worth of that lovely creature, 
not to ſet a juſt value upon it; but 
if you are yet unacquainted with her 
merit, madam, I will tell you, that 
few men, who have any judgment in 
women, notwithſtanding Juliet's beau- 
ty, would helitate a moment to which 
to give the preference. Juliet 2 25 
| | fair 
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fair complexion, I allow; but there is 
in Sophia's ſkin ſuch a brightneſs, 
ſuch a warm colouring, and when her 
features are animated in .converſation, 
there 1s ſuch. a ſpirit of ſenſibility in 
ner eyes, tnat the more you look at 
her, the more her lovelineſs increaſes. 
Juliet's eyes you will ſay are fine. 
Large they are, I confeſs, and of a 
lively blue, but there is no meaning 
in them; whereas m thoſe of Sophaa, 
there is at different times ſuch a beau- 
titul languor, and ſuch a dazzling 
brilliancy, that one can hardly ſtand 
againſt their luſtre. Then her hair 1s 
of ſo delicate a brown ; her neck is ſo 
elegantly turned; her hands are ſo 
gracefully formed, and of fo pure a 
white; and, in ſhort, her whole perſon 
is at once ſo alluring and commands 
ing, that I, who have ſeen a thou- 
ſand women, all reckoned beauties, 
never ſaw ſuch a woman, ſo every 
bewitching. But ſetting aſide 

all her perſonal advantages, where 
ſhall T meet with a woman who has 
ſo many graces in every gefture ? who 

15 has 
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has ſo happy an art of ſaying and 
doing the moſt trifling things in ſo 
enchanting a manner, as to render 
them really important? For conver- 
ſation too, where ſhall I find her 
equal ? how entertainingly ſhe talks 
on every ſubject? what judicious re- 
flections does ſhe make? how muſical 
is her voice, and how winning are all 


her ways? In ſhort, madam, for 1 


could ſpeak by the hour in her praiſe, 
were Sophia now married to another, 
I could not bear to think of Juliet; 
and if the dear angel, of whom I have 
been talking, had not half the graces of 
perſon ſhe has, I would chuſe her for 
the friend of my heart, and the delight- 
ful companion of my lite, before the 
moſt perfect figure nature ever made.” 


Why really, Sir William, ſaid his 
aunt (with a ſmile, which ſhewed that 


* ſhe was far from being diſpleaſed with 
his ſentiments in Sophia's favour) you 
are got quite into the high ſtyle of 
* deſcription, I confeſs ; and I am really 


concerned, that Miſs Fanbrook has 
© not 
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not a heart to beſtow where I hope it 
would be deſerved.” 


LI have then ſtill, madam, a comfort, 
ſaid Sir William, which I deſpair- 
ed of, that is, bringing you over 
to my ſide; and though you have ſo 
peremptorily refuſed to ſay any more 
to Mi's Fanbrook in my favour, I 
fatter myſelf that you will, notwith- 
* flanding, be friendly enough to us 
both, not to deny the requeſt I am 
going to ſolicit. The dear unhappy 

girl, juſt now with her ſweet eyes full 
: of tears, the {ſight of which almoſt 
unmanned me, told me that ſhe had 
an attachment to another, but ſhe 
* would tell me no more. And now, ma- 
dam, as I imagine that no man can 
leave ſuch a woman through caprice, 
1 have a ſtrong notion that want of 
fortune on one fide, perhaps on both, 
prevents their union; and to ſhew you 
how truly, how tenderly, with what 
a diſintereſted paſſion I doat on So- 
phia, here, madam, take theſe notes, 
which her uncle returned to me, for 
16 « ten; 
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ten thouſand pounds; give them to 
her from yourſelf, if her deticacy will 
not permit her to think herſelf oblig- 
ed to me, though that can never be 
* the caſe, for I cannot be happy till I 
* ſee her ſo; and though my reſigna- 
© tion of her to another, is like the ſe- 
* paration of my ſoul from my body, 
« yet I ſubmit readily to it. To ſee her 
* blefſt I would this inſtant lay down 
* my life with pleaſure.” 


So ſtriking, fo unexpected an inſtance 
of affection touched Mrs. Romney fo 
forcibly, that it was ſome time before 
the could make any reply; her eyes 
uiſcovered the emotions of her heart, 
before her tongue could pronounce 
them, which ſhe did at laſt in terms 
quite ſatisfactory to her agitated nephew, 
who, in anſwer, only intreated her to 
haften to her friend, and execute this 
commiſſton in the beſt manner ſhe 


could. 


When Mrs. Romney preſented the 
notes to Sophia, accompanied with all 
I the 
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the praifes Sir William had laviſhed 
upon her, ſhe was ſo much affected, 

that ſhe could only articulate, © Good 
* heaven! why cannot I love this man? 
But my dear friend, added ſhe, after 
a moment's pauſe and recollection, if 
I had quitted your houſe ſoon after he 
came down (which your kind inten- 
tions in my favour would not permit 
* me to do) Sir William's eſteem for 
* me might not have riſen ſo high. 

Perhaps it is not now too late. Give 
him back his preſents, and tell him, 
that though I ſhall ever remember his 
offers with the moſt lively gratitude, 
< they will be entirely uſeleis to me. 
* When my aunt Besfield comes to fetch 
« Miſs Weſt, I will go with them. 
« Tyne, my abſence, and your kind en- 
« deavours, may reftore Sir William to 
* his former tranquillity ; and when that 
is reftored, I will, with joy, return to 
my dear Mrs. Romney.” 


Mrs. Romney, finding that nothing 
induced her to entertain more favour- 
able thoughts about her nephew, con- 

tented, 
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ſented, at laſt, to her departure, as ſhe 
perceived that he really began to be very 
unhappy on her account. 


When they met at dinner, there was 
an aukwardneſs and confuſion in their 
behaviour, which was eaſily accounted 
tor by Mrs. Romney. Glad would ſhe 
have been to have found their appetites 
better; but was not in the leaſt ſurpriz- 
ed that they were in no condition to re- 
celve any pleaſure from it. 


After the cloth was taken away, So- 
phia, inſtead of retiring, as Mrs. Rom- 
ney expected, from the viſible diſcom- 
poſure of her mind, ſtaid below, and 
behaved with uncommon reſpect and 
regard to Sir William. This behaviour 
made his aunt hope that the laſt diſin- 
tereſted proof of his love had touched 
her nearly. On pretence, therefore, of 
writing letters, ſhe left them together. 


Sophia, who had waited for an op- 
portunity to ſpeak more plainly to her 


lover than ſhe had yet done, as ſoon as 
Mrs. 


7 
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Mrs. Romney retired, ſaid, * I am en- 


** * * * * * * * * * * Ln * * 


* ** * * * * * ** * 


tirely at a loſs, Sir William, to expreſs 
the juſt ſenſe I have of the obligations 
I am under to you. I molt ſincerely 
aſſure you, if this aſſurance can any 
way leſſen the uneaſineſs which my 
refuſal may occaſion, that I earneſtly 
wiſh I could ſhew my gratitude in a 
manner more agreeable to you, than 
it is in my power to do. It gives me 
exquiſite pain to find that you have 
ſo true an eſteem for a perſon ſo un- 
deſerving as I am; and that you may 
be certain that I do not trifle with 
you when I fay ſo, I poſitively de- 
clare, that it is not want of fortune 
which keeps me yet ſeparated from 
the man of my choice, but my own 
perverſe diſpoſition, Judge then how 
very unfit an object I am to inſpire a 
paſſion which I am ſo incapable of re- 
turning, and forget a woman from 
whom you have not the leaſt reaſon to 
expect any felicity. 


At 
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At the cloſe of this ſpeech ſhe roſe 
up, and quitted him in ſpite of all his 
efforts to detain her. 


As ſoon as Sir William had a little 
recovered from the furprize into which 
the above ſpeech of Sophia's had thrown 
him, he rung for his favourite ſervant, 
m whom he had always placed great 
confidence, and ordered him, with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition, to find: 
out the nature of Miſs Fanbrook's en- 
gagement. This commiſlion the fellow, 
who, as well as the reſt of the domed. 
tics, was thoroughly acquainted with 
his maſter's particular attachment to her, 
promifed faithfully to execute, and ſet 
off poſt directhy to Mr. Besfield's for 
that purpole. He rerurned next morn- 
ing before his maſter was ſtirring, and 
informed him of Mils Fanbrook's for- 
mer engagement to Mr. Beecher ; and 
of her refuſing him; though Mr. Bes- 
field's ſervants, from whom he had his 
intelligence, could not tell for what rea- 
ſon ; all they knew was, that their mal- 

der 
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ter had received the news from abroad 
of his being married there. 


This intelligence gave to Sir William 
ſome ſmall glimmering of hope, as he 
flattered himſelf that ſhe might, when 
her grief was a little abated, be brought 
to alter her preſent reſolution. The 
grand obſtacle to his ſucceſs being re- 
moved by the marriage of Beecher, a 
plealing proſpect opened to his view, 
and he was carried by imagination to 
the ſummit of his wiſhes. Full of theſe 
animating ideas, therefore, he amply re- 
warded John for his diligence, and came 
down ſtairs more ſpirited than he was 
the day before, 


Mrs. Romney, who was now afraid 
leſt Miſs Weſt ſhould ſee him again, 
went to Mrs. Greville in the morning, 
and engaged her to take a walk, 
while Sophia confined herſelf a good 
deal to her own apartment; but when 
ſhe could not handſomely avoid Sir 
William's company, the high opinion 
ſhe now entertained of his ſincerity, _ 

the 
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the aſſurance ſhe had of his eſteem for 
her, ſhewed itſelf very evidently by her 
politeneſs to him. This proof of her 
ſenſibility, gratitude ſhe thought de- 
manded; and this alone gave him 1n- 
expreſſible delight. He really began to 
feel more real ſatisfaction than he had 
felt ſince the commencement of their 
acquaintance, and continually employed 
himſelf in calling forth new opportuni- 
ties to give her pleaſure. 


The ſpring now advanced apace, and 
as Sophia had always expreſſed a great 
fondneſs for flowers, Sir William ſet out 
in his chariot one morning to a gar- 
dener's, a few miles off, in order to 
purchaſe ſome very fine hyacinths, 
which were blown earlier by the means 
of artificial heat, than they would have 
done in the natural ground, to preſent 
to her. 


As ſoon as he was gone upon this 
errand, on the wings of love, Mrs. Bes- 
field ſtopped at Mrs. Romney's in a 
poſt-chaiſe; and that lady, after having 

related 
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related to her every thing which had 
paſſed between the two young ladies 
and Sir William, told her of Sophia's 
unalterable reſolution to go to town with 
her. 


Mrs. Besfield expreſſed much concern 
at finding that neither Sophia nor Juliet 
were like to be well married, and laid, 
* as ſhe muſt go back as ſoon as the 
© horles had reſted, ſhe would take Ju- 
* her, adding, that Sophia might come 
* by the coach the day following.” 


No, my dear aunt, ſaid Sophia, let 
me crowd in with you any where, ra- 
ther than ſtay a moment longer, to 
give unealinels to a man to whom [I 
now wiſh the greateſt felicity, Tell 
Sir William, continued ſhe, turning to 
her friend, my dear Mrs. Romney, 
that I leave him becauſe I cannot bear 
to ſee the pain which my preſence oc- 
caſions to him. Tell him alſo, that 
he may be aſſured of my perpetual 
gratitude,” 


n a @ a a 0 ., 8 
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Theſe expreſſions were the ſtrongeſt 
ſhe had ever made uſe of, with regard 
to Sir William; but ſhe pronounced them 
without ſeeming to feel their force, and 
ran up ſtairs, to prepare for her depar- 
ture, with ſo much precipitation, that 
Mrs. Romney, for the firit time, was 
on that account diſpleaſed with her. 


Mrs. Besfield and Mfrs. Romney bott. 
agreed, that it was better not to appear 
to take any notice of Juliet's inclina- 
tion, except ſhe herſelf made a diſcovery 
of it, as the bare mention of her pas- 
ſion, though in order to condemn it, 
might prevent her from forgetting ü. 
Mrs. Besfield went and fetched her 
away from Mrs. Greville's, who ſeemed 
to be quite eaſy, either about her con- 
tinuance or removal, and faid, ſhe ſhould 
ſoon follow them to London, as the 
country was exceſſively dull, 


When the ladies were ready to de- 
part, Sophia intreated Mrs. Romney ſtiH 
to love her, and to give her leave to 
come to her again, when Sir William 

Was 
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was gone. Vexed as Mrs. Romney was 
with her, ſhe had too preat a regard for 
her to refuſe this requeſt, eſpecially as 
ſhe ſaw that Sophia left her with the 
ſincereſt reluctance, 


Little converſation paſſed on the road 
between Mrs. Besfield and her nieces, 
She only told them, that their uncle's 
affairs were in a way to be agreeably 
accommodated, with which news Sophia 
was truly rejoiced. That good uncle 
received her with the greateſt marks of 
kindneſs on her arrival; but when ſhe 
told him her reaſons for coming to town, 
and mentioned Sir William in the man- 
ner he deſerved, he could not help cry- 
ing out, * My dear Sophy, what a pity 
* 1t is that you cannot love him, or 
that he cannot fix his affections on 

* your coulin!? 


Sophia bluſhed, and thus replied, 
always deſired earneſtly to comply 
* with your wiſhes, Sir, and never did 
1 more deſire to comply with them 
than at this inſtant, But O! my dear 
* uncle—Beecher! Beecher !? 


She 
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She could ſay no more; tears and 
ſighs prevented her from proceeding. 
When ſhe had a little recovered herſelt, 
ſhe opened her whole heart to him ; and 
after having begged him not to expoſe 
her weakneſs to her aunt, who might 
perhaps not judge ſo favourably of her 
as he would, told him her reaſons for 
rejecting Beecher; and told him alſo, 
that for the folly ſhe was guilty of by 
ſuch a refuſal, ſhe could never forgive 


herſelf. 


It was certainly, my dear child, faid 
Mr. Besfield, very abſurd to act as 
you did; but as he is now married, 
and ſettled abroad, he has doubtleſs 
forgot you; and I think, therefore, 
© that as Sir William Acres is ſo agrec- 
able a man, and has ſhown 19 oreat an 
«* affection for you—you know what [ 
* mean—lf you could prevail on your- 
« ſelf—but I am ſenſible that inclination 
is not to be forced, and that an union 
without it cannot be happy; there- 
fore you mult judge for yourſelf. By 
* and bye, perhaps, you may entertain 

* thoughts 
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thoughts different from thoſe which 
you have at preſent. I ſhall be glad 
to ſee a change in your ſentiments, 
becauſe I am truly of opinion, that no 
man can better deſerve you.” 


GG ® © = 


Sophia did not much reliſh the ſenti- 
ments of her uncle, though ſhe could 
not deny the juſtneſs of them, and ſpent 
her time in London, where every object 
revived the remembrance of Beecher, 
in a very melancholy manner. Juliet 
alſo thought but too frequently on the 
man whom ſhe had left at Windſor to 
be chearful; and Mrs. Besfield began 
to be a good deal out of humour with 
her nieces. 


 Farly in the morning, of the fourth 
day after their arrival in London, Mrs. 
Romney's ſervant came in the greateſt 
hurry to Mr. Besfield's, with a note to 
Miſs Fanbrook, which ſhe immediate- 
ly opened. It was from Mrs. Rom- 
ney, and contained the following lines : 


« IF 
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* IF my dear Miſs Fanbrook has 
really the regard for me which ſhe 
has ſo often profeſſed, ſhe will not 
refuſe, at my particular requeſt, to 
ſet out directly upon the receipt of 
this for Windior, Thomas will have 
a poſt- chaiſe ready, at whatever hour 
ſhe pleaſcs to appoint, and will attend 
her to her affectienate friend, 


©. 1 . 


; And humble ſervant, 
A. Romney. 


Sophia was extremely alarmed at this 
haſty ſummons, and was greatly at a lofs 
to account for her friend's ſudden defire 
to ſee her. She called up the ſervant 
who brought the embarraſſing note, 
aſked him if his miſtreſs was rot well, 
and whether any thing extraordinary 
had happened. Sir William, he told 
her, was very ill, indecd, and that his 
miſtreſs was in a good deal of trouble 
about him; and that he had got a poſt- 
chaiſe waiting at the door. Upon this 
Sophia went to her uncle and aunt, 


and 
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and ſhewed Mrs. Romney's note to 
them. They adviſed her, by all means, 
to comply with the contents of it. But 
her careful uncle, ſeeing her look fright- 
ened and uneaſy, though ſhe expreſſed 
a great deſire to be with her friend, told 
her, that he would accompany her, and 
come back the next day in the ſtage. 
This precaution in Mr. Besfield pro- 
ceeded from his not kaowing Thomas, 
and from ſome conjectures he had, that 
he might - poſſibly have been corrupted 
by Sir William. For thele reaſons, 


therefore, he would not truſt his niece 
with him. 


Sophia ſoon made up her little packet, 
and ſtepped into the chaiſe. 


During the journey Mr, Besfield en- 
deavoured to make his niece as chear- 
ful as he could, yet ſo judiciouſly 
blended his encomiums on Sir William's 
generous diſpoſition and diſintereſted 
affection, with the great advantages 
which would reſult from an alliance with 
ſuch a man, that Sophia could not be 


Vol. I. K diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed with him, though her pene- 


tration would not ſuffer her to be 1gno- 
rant that he very much wiſhed to ſee her 
lady Acres. 


When they arrived, Mrs. Romney 
met them at the door, and expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the ſight of Sophia, 
though ſhe looked quite harraſſed and 
fatigued ; and taking them into the par- 
lour, ordered John, Sir William's ſer- 
vant, who had opened the door, to tell 
his maſter that Miſs Fanbrook was ar- 
rived; and then fitting down by her, 
ſaid, O! my dear, | have been fo 
* alarmed, and ſo unealy, ſince you left 
me- ou have almoſt been the death 
of poor Sir William.” 


Sophia appeared in no ſmall confu- 
ſion at this opening of Mrs. Romney's, 
and begged ſhe would tell her how he 
did, and what ſhe could have done ? 


© Why, you know, ſaid ſhe, he was 

* not at home when you went away. 
About half an hour after he returned. 
„ The 
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The carriage was filled with the ſweeteſt 
and moſt beautiful Hyacinths I ever 
beheld, ſo early in the ſeaſon; all 


which he purchaſed for you; and 


ſtepping into the parlour with great 
ſatisfaction, having firſt charged John 
to bring the flowers in carefully, aſked 
where you were. I believe I replied 
too abruptly, that you was gone, with 
your aunt Besfield and Miſs Weſt, to 
make ſome ſtay in town.“ 


Gone! and gone to ſtay in London! 
cried he, looking full of aſtoniſhment.” 
But it is impoſſible for me to tell you 
what he ſaid, my dear, or how he ſaid 
it. He was in a perfect frenzy; he 
raved and walked about the room 
with ſuch a wildneſs in his air, and 
made uſe of ſuch expreſſions, that at 
laſt, though I was abſolutely ſhocked 
and frightened, I was not a little pro- 
voked, and told him, that I was glad 


you had refuſed him, being ſure, I 


ſaid, that a man poſſeſt of ſuch vio- 
lent paſſions could never make a wo- 
man of your gentle diſpoſition happy. 

2 s Do 
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Do you call her gentle? ſaid he. 
Can any body ſo cruel merit that ap- 
« pellation? And then, as if he thought 
© he had been too ſevere, © But I wrong 
her; ſhe is all gentleneſs, all ſoftneſs, 
all love and tenderneſs to every body 
but me; I am by fate ſingled out the 
< wretched object of her hatred.” 


Here he threw himſelf into a chair, 
and covering his face with his hand- 
kerchief, ſeemed to be in ſuch agonies 
of deſpair, that I could not help feel- 
ing for him. I ſat down by him, 
begged him to liſten to me, and to 
hear the cauſe of your leaving Wind- 
for, which his impetuolity had pre- 
vented me from acquainting him with 
before. I told him that your going 
was out of a ſincere regard for "him, 
as you believed that your abſence 
would cure him of a paſſion which 
had given him many uneaſy hours, 
and that in time he might perhaps 
© forget you, 
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Forget her! replied he eagerly ; and 
does ſhe ſuppoſe me ever capable of 
forgetting her? O, Sophia, Sophia, 
how little, how very little are you yet 
acquainted with the impreſſion which 
you have made upon me? You may 
be allured, madam, continued he, 


theſe hopes are as vain as they are ill 
tounded.” 


I could only reply that I was very 
ſorry to ſee him fo affected, and that 
I had ſaid all in my power to per- 
ſuade you to ſtay, inſiſting that you 
had no view in your departure, but 
the reſtoration of his peace of mind, 
of which he ſeemed to be deprived by 
your preſence.” 


O never, never will it be reſtored 
by her abſence, cried he. If ſhe can- 
not bring herſelf to endure me as a 
lover, ſhe may ſurely bear the ſight 
of me as a friend. There are friend- 
ſhips, very ſtrong ones, between peo- 
ple of all ages, of both ſexes, and of 
all conditions; and if ſhe cannot be 
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prevailed on to look at me in a ſofter 
light, why ſhould ſhe deny me the 
only conſolation that is left for me? 
Her behaviour in this caſe is cruel in- 
deed. Were ſhe actually at this time 
engaged to another, I ſhould, perhaps, 
be unreaſonable in deſiring her con- 
tinuance here, though that engage- 
ment would not leſſen my eſteem tor 
her; but J am ſatisfied ſhe is free to 
chuſe; for her lover, her Mr. Beecher, 
is married, and married abroad, I am 
no ſtranger to her ſtory, madam, tho' 
you have all combined to keep me 
ignorant of it, and therefore am con- 
vinced that ſhe might have ſtaid here 
with ſafety, and with honour. It 1s 
for her company, it is for her conver- 
ſation J languiſh; that ſhe might 
have afforded me, without injuring 
herſelf, or giving offence to any body; 
but ſince Jam cut off from what I 
moſt ſet my heart upon, I have no- 
thing to do but to wiſh myſelf re- 
moved from a world, in which I can 
expect no felicity.” 


Here 
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Here he ſtopped; nor could I in- 
duce him either to ſpeak, or to take 
any ſuſtenance the reſt of the day. 
Sometimes he walked up and down 
the room with the moſt violent mo- 
tion; ſometimes he ſat in ſullen ſilence, 
ablolutely regardleſs of every thing 
about him. Art ten o'clock he retired 
to his chamber. I ordered fome whey 
to be carried to him, but he would 
not touch it. I intreated him to let 
his man fit up with him, but in vain: 
and I confeſs, my dear, I could not 
cloſe my eyes all night. In the morn- 
ing I carried up his tea myſelf, but 
could not make him eat a bit of any 
thing. He ſaid he was very ill, and 
indeed John had told me before, that 
he believed his maſter was feveriſh. 
I ſent for the phyſician, without let- 
ting him know my intentions, at whoſe 
arrival he was at firſt highly diſpleaſed. 
This gentleman, who has been lon 
acquainted with the family, told me, 
when he came from him, that he 
could not procure any anſwers to the 
* queſtions which he 
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to him, in order to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of his diſorder. He ſeems, ſaid 
the doctor, to labour under ſome great 
mental perturbation, and if no remedy 
can be luckily found out to remove 


it, I will not anſwer for the conſe- 
QUENCES. 


This intelligence almoſt diſtracted 
me with alarming apprehenſions. I 
went up again. I endeavoured to 
reaſon with him, but to no purpoſe : 
I then told him that I muſt ſend di- 
rectly for his aunt Acres, and declared 
that I would not, on any account, 
ſuffer him to remain with me alone. 
He ſmiled at this, and ſaid, © You had 
better not; but if you do, ſhe cannot 
come, for ſhe 1s confined to her bed, 
otherwiſe ſhe would haye been here 
long ago. I have a large cargo of her 
letters in my pocket.“ This was all 
he ſaid for two whole days; ſome- 
times he was in bed; ſometimes he 
ſtamped about the room like a mad- 
man : but yeſterday he was quite 
abandoned to deſpair, and was growy. 


r 


0 
0 
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« {o weak for want of nouriſhment, that 
© he kept entirely to his hed. I then 
« aſked him if I ſhould deſire you to 
come down again. You would have 
been ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, if you 
had ſeen what a ſudden alteration this 
queſtion made in him. He ſtarted 
from his pillow, and ſaid, If you ever 
expect to ſee me well again, madam, 
ſend for that dear creature directly, 
but ſay not you wiſh to fee her on 
my account, for then perhaps ſhe may 
refuſe to come. 


** ** * * A * * * * 


Troubled as I was, I could not for- 
bear ſmiling at his eagerneſs; but I 
made him firſt promiſe to try to 
drink ſome chicken-broth before I 
wrote.“ 


. A A A 


Here John, opening the door, oblig- 
ed Mrs. Romney to break off. He 
brought his maſter's reſpects to Miſs 
Fanbrook, who he ſaid would be very 
happy to ſee her, if ſhe would do 
him the favour to come up with Mrs. 
Romney. 


K 5 6 Why, 
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* Why, you have been a great while 
alone, John, ſaid Mrs. Romney ; has 
any thing happened to detain you ſo 
long ?? John replied, © That nothing 
particular had happened ; but that his 
* maſter aſked him a vaſt number of 
© queſtions, and would riſe, and go 
© into the dreſſing- room, for fear a ſick 
chamber ſhould be offenſive to Miſs 
* Fanbrook.” 


a 20 


a 


Sophia bluſhed at the extreme deli- 
cacy of her lover, which more than 
any thing proved the violence of his 
paſſion ; but yet did not feel compaſſion 
enough for him to apprehend, that the 
ſudden removal into another room might 
be prejudicial to his health. She roſe, 
however, to accompany Mrs. Romney, 
and ſaid, O my dear friend, how con- 
« cerned I am, that I have been the 
© cauſe of ſo much diſquiet to you?“ 
Then, replied Mr. Besfield, who 
agreed to ſtay below, you need not 

© be told, my dear Sophy, that you 
© have it immediately in your power, 

by reſtoring Sir William's health and 
Peace 
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peace of mind, to relieve the anxieties 
© of your good friend here on his ac- 
count.“ Sophia only anſwered with a 


ſigh, and followed her friend. 


When they entered the dreſſing-room, 
they found Sir William fitting in an 
eaſy chair. He roſe at their entrance, 
and thanked Sophia in the tendere.c 
terms, for ſo readily complying with his 
aunt's requeſt. I dare not preſume, 
© madam, added he, to place this ſo 
long wiſhed-for happineſs to my own 
account; but if you will only con- 
deſcend to grant me the infinite plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you now-and-then, I 
will no more complain of your cruelty, 
in denying me every other favour I 
have aſked, becauſe I ſee but too 
plainly, that our inclinations are not 
in our power.” 


** ** * ** * * ** * * 


It was with ſome difficulty that he 


could get out theſe few words, ſo much 


was he lowered with illneſs and vexa- 
tion. The paleneſs of his cheeks, the 
heavy languor in his looks, and the 
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melancholy which was diffuſed over all 
his features, rendered his appearance fo 
totally different from what it was when 
Sophia left Windſor, that the deplorable 
change in his perſon, to which ſhe felt 
that ſhe had been acceſſary, brought 
tears into her eyes, and ſhe could hardly 
articulate, that ſhe was ſorry he had 
been ſo ill; that ſhe hoped to ſee an al- 
teration ſoon for the better. After ſhe 
had, with much helitation, uttered theſe 
words, ſhe wiped away her tears, and 
being deſirous of turning the converſa- 
tion, as well as of giving ſome relief to 
his anxiety, ſhe told him what a pleaſant 
ride ſhe had had down with her uncle ; 
how much ſhe was delighted with the 
returning ſpring, and how extravagantly 
ſhe admired the country, 


Sophia, by talking in this manner, 
made her return to Windſor appear 
more agreeable to herſelf; and what 
the ſaid had the deſired effect upon Sir 
William, who declared the joy it gave 
him to find that Windſor was not diſ- 
agreeable to her, 


Here 
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Here he was embarraſſed, and ſtopped 
again. In ſhort, he was ſo fearful of 
expreſſing too much rapture at the ſight 
of her, and really felt ſo much, that he 
was quite at a loſs for words; but his 
eyes, thoſe faithful interpreters of the 
language of the heart, were not ſilent, 
but told her a thouſand tenderneſſes 
which his lips were unable to pronounce. 
He was not, however, ſo entirely en- 
groſſed by the pleaſure he received from 
her preſence, as to forget that ſhe men- 
tioned her uncle, and defired Mrs. 
Romney would order a ſervant to con- 
duct him up ſtairs; but that lady chuſ- 
ing to perform ſo polite a commiſſion 
herſelf, left Sophia ſitting by Sir Wil- 
liam, to whom, though it was neither in 
her inclination, nor indeed in her power 
to ſay very kind things, yet ſhe ſaid a 
number of friendly ones, with reſpect to 
his health, and urged him to take care 
of himſelf in a manner which was ſuf- 
ficient to convince him that his recovery 
would give her pleaſure, 


2 If 
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© If I was certain, Miſs Fanbrook, ſaid 
* he, that you really wiſhed me better; 
that certainty, and the dear delight I 
* ſhould receive from ſeeing you more 
happy than you have hitherto appear- 
ed to me, would ſoon reſtore both my 
health and ſpirits, which have, I own, 
© been greatly hurt by your abrupt de- 
* parture from this place.“ 


* 


Sophia, not a little confuſed at this 
charge, was nevertheleſs juſt opening 
her mouth to defend herſelf, but Sir 


William interrupted her ——— 


© I know what you would ſay, ma- 
dam, continued he; I know, too well 
© ] know, the ſituation of your heart by 
my own, and feel for you more than 
you can imagine. But ſince you will 
© not permit me to ſhow myſelf your 
© lover, do not repel my approaches to 
© you in the character of a friend. Let 
me, and I will not murmur at my 
© untoward fate, have the ſweet ſatis- 
faction of adminiſtering every conſo- 
lation which you are capable of re- 
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ceiving : and though I may never 
be ſo completely bleſt, as to fill that 
place in your heart which the happy, 
happy Mr. Beecher once enjoyed, yet, 
were you but leſs reſerved, and more 
explicit with me, I might, at leaſt, 
learn from your own dear lips his 
powerful art of charming, and want 
nothing but the mere figure to become 


the very man.“ 


A a > 2 


* 


Sophia's face was crimſoned with con- 
fuſion, and ſhe appeared to be ſo diſ- 
concerted at finding that Sir William 
was maſter of her ſecret thoughts, that 
he, ever attentive to each motion, pi- 
tied her embarraſſment, and was ſo 
much afraid that he had gone too far, 
that he was not collected enough to 
proceed. His inability to ſpeak, gave 
her time to aſſume all her courage. 


And fo, Sir, you know my reaſon, 
* ſaid ſhe briſkly, for refuling Mr, 
* Beecher 7” 


No, 
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No, madam, replied Sir William, 
that is a myſtery, I confeſs, beyond my 
« comprehenſion.” 


* Then, ſaid ſhe, the firſt opportunity 
I have, I will explain it.” 


Here ſhe was interrupted by the en- 
trance of her uncle and Mrs. Romney. 


Sir William, weak as he was, felt 
himſelf ſo much elated with the thoughts 
of becoming the confident of his ador- 
ed Sophia, that he received Mr. Bes- 
field with a chearfulnefs which ſurpriz- 
ed him, it was ſo unexpected, He 
thanked him in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, 
for bringing his amiable niece to Wind- 
ſor, treated him with ſuch warmth of 
civility, and behaved in ſo friendly a 
manner, that Mr. Besfield was more 
charmed with him than ever, and ſat 
with him, at his particular requeſt, a con- 
ſiderable time. 


When Mr. Besfield propoſed going 
to his ſiſter Greville's, Mrs. Romney, 
fearing 
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fearing that her nephew's ſtrength was 
not equal to his ſpirits, inſiſted upon his 
taking ſome refreſhment, as ſhe ſaid he 
had not eaten a bit of dinner, and ap- 
pealed to Sophia, whether ſome refreſh- 
ment was not abſolutely requiſite, © Cer- 
« tainly, madam, faid ſhe, and I ſhall 
« defire Sir William's leave to make his 
tea for him.” 


This requeſt was ſo new, ſo very 
obliging to Sir William, that he was 
almoſt wild with tranſport, and found 
his appetite now as much deſtroyed by 
the exceſs of joy, as it had been before 
by the extremity of uneaſineſs. How- 
ever, as ſhe ſmiled on him, from time 
to time, and preſſingly importuned him 
to eat, while her lovely hands were em- 
ployed in recommending the niceſt 
pieces of bread and butter to him, he 
could not well avoid eating ſome of 


them, though he was ſcarcely ſenſible 
that he did 10. 


As for Mrs. Romney, me was herſelf 
quite in love with Sophia, when ſhe ſaw 
the 
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the amazing alteration which her re— 
turn, together with the ſweetneſs of her 
manners, had wrought in Sir William, 
for whom ſhe had been alarmed. 


Mr. Besfield returned to ſup with 
Mrs. Romney, but both ſhe and Sophia 
perſuaded Sir William not to come 
down til] the next day, leſt he ſhould be 
too much fatigued; and they ſat with 
him till nine o'clock, and then, atter 
Miſs Fanbrook had preſented his broth 
to him, wiſhed him a good night. 


Thus nurſed, thus attended by the 
woman on whom he doated, and who, 
whatever ſhe felt in her own breaſt, 
ſtrove before him to be all life, gaiety, 
and ſpirits; he was hardly in his perfect 
ſenſes, into ſuch a delirium of joy was 
he thrown by her amiable officiouſneſs. 


When Sophia retired with Mrs. Rom- 
ney, ſhe could no longer ſupport the 
character ſhe had aſſumed, in order to 
forward Sir William's recovery. She 
relapſed into her former deſpondency, 
| though 
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though Mrs. Romney careſſed her with 

reat c fondneſs, and thanked her for ex- 
erting herlelf ſo chearfully in her ne- 
phew's behalf. Sophia aſked her how 
he came to know any thing about 
Beecher. Mrs. Romney told her ſhe 
fancied he procured his intelligence 
from his ſervant, who was a very ſhrewd 
tellow, and entirely - devoted to his 
malter, 


Sophia ſaid no more upon that ſub- 
ject to her friend, during the remainder 
of the evening. When ſhe came down 
in the morning, Sir William met her in 
the parlour ; end upon her telling him 
that ſhe was glad to ſee him ſo much 
better, he replied, My recovery, ma- 
dam, I attribute to your return; my 
life and death are in your power. 


Mr. Besfield, who was come to bid 
his niece adieu, ſmiled at this gallant little 
ſpeech of the baronet's, and ſaid, Since 
* Sophia's influence is ſo great, Sir Wil- 
liam, I ſhall leave my injunctions 


Vyith het to make a charitable uſe of it.“ 
| Sir 
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Sir William, charmed to find Mr. 
Besfield ſo much his friend, thanked 
him for his favourable opinion, and 
venturing to take hold of her hand (a 
liberty ne had not for a long time at- 
tempted) he thought he ſaw, while he 
Nen preſſed it between his, a change 
in her countenance, though ſhe did 
not immediately withdraw itz upon 
which he reſigned it gently, with a ten- 
der ſigh, and ſoftly ſaid, Do not be 
* alarmed, my dear Miſs Fanbrook ; 
remember I only demand your friend- 
* ſhip: Can you refuſe me ſo innocent 
* a ſatisfaction? She made no reply, 
but by that ſort of ſmile which 1s ra- 
ther forced by art than raiſed by na- 
ture. The converſation then turned on 
general ſubjects, till Mr. Besfield return- 
ed to London. 


While Mrs. Romney was employed 
in giving ſome directions about her 
domeſtic affairs, Sir William reminded 
Sophia of her promiſe, relating to her 
retuſal of Beecher : and ſhe readily per- 
formed her promiſe, as the performance 


of 


; 


„„ e 
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of it fell in with the ſcheme which ſhe 
had projected in her mind. 


< My reaſon, ſaid ſhe, for refuſing 
Mr. Beecher, was ſo weak, ſo abſurd, 
ſo monſtrous, that were 1 not deſirous 
of letting you know how full of im- 
perfections I am, I ſhould almoſt die 
with ſhame while I reveal it.“ 


MM * . 


She then told him all ſhe had ſuffered 
on Beecher's account; and when ſhe 
had aggravated every circumſtance of 
her folly, for ſuch it certainly was, 
Now, Sir William, ſaid ſhe, you are 
© acquainted with the inmoſt receſſes of 
my heart; and after ſo free a diſco- 
very, can you perſiſt in having the 
© leaſt inclination for a woman who has, 
by the moſt ridiculous conduct, ruined 
her peace for ever ?. 


She had really drawn herſelf in a 
much worſe light than ſhe deſerved, on 
purpoſe to diſguſt Sir William with the 
picture; but ſhe entirely miſſed her 
aim by the caricatura. Inſtead of diſ- 

| 7 covering 
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covering the ſurprize which ſhe ex- 
pected, for ſhe hoped that the account 
which ſhe had given of herſelf, would 
have ſhocked him extremely ; he turn- 
ed to her, and with the tendereſt look 
and accent imaginable, ſaid, And can 
you madam, ſo ſeverely condemn 
yourſelf, for being guilty of only one 
error through your whole hfe—if it 
can be called an error—committed at 
an age when the mind 1s ſo gene- 
rally engroſſed by vanity and plea- 
ſure? No, Miſs Fanbrook, do not 
flatter yourſelf (for he almoſt gueſſed 
her deſign, by her enlarging ſo much 
upon her faults) that this diſco- 
very will leſſen you in my eſteem; 
your noble frankneſs in confeſſing 
your failings, attaches me ſtill more 
ſtrongly to you; and I feel a parti- 
cular pleaſure in being poſſeſſed of an 
independent fortune, with which, 
whenever you will bleſs me by ac- 
cepting it, I can ſatisfy your utmoſt 
wiſhes.” 


e ͤ MW TT By . . 


Sophia 
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Sophia was ſo much diſconcerted to 
find that her deſigns had not met with 
the ſucceſs ſhe hoped for, and that they 
had proved ſo ineffectual, that the con- 
fuſion into which the diſappointment 
threw her, made her appear in Sir Wil- 
liam's eyes with a thouſand additional 
charms; but the entrance of Mrs. Rom- 
ney prevented him from reſuming the 
moſt intereſting ſubject on which he had 
ever opened his lips. 


A day or two paſſed without any 
ſingular occurrences. Sir William grew 
more enamoured than ever; his health 
viſibly returned, but he mended ſlowly. 
His late ſituation furniſned a head, na- 
turally fruitful in expedients, with new 
opportunities for the exertion of his 
generoſity, and he ſpent a whole morn- 
ing in his apartment, ſnut up there with 
a ſtranger, whom his ſervant had con- 
ducted in his chariot from London; 
while Sophia employed herſelf in her's, 
in ranging a freſh collection of flowers, 
which he had ordered to be placed 
there. 


When 
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When they came down to dinner, 
Sophia bluſhed her thanks for the jon- 
quils, with ſome of which ſhe had 
dreſſed her boſom. Sir William ap- 
proached her, and with an eaſineſs in 
his air, which he had not for many days 
been maſter of, preſented a folded paper 
to her, which {till heightened the na- 
tural bloom of her cheeks. 


© For me, Sir William? ſaid ſhe, What 
© new proof of your friendſhip—ſince 


you will oblige me to receive perpetual 
marks of it—is this ?? 


© It is the only one, madam, ſaid he, 
© which I have left to give, ſince my 
heart is unworthy of your acceptance.” 


She retired for a moment to the 
window, and was ſtartled to find that 
it contained a parchment z but her aſto- 
niſhment ſurpaſſed deſcription, when in 
that parchment ſhe -read his will, by 
which he bequeathed to her the greateſt 
part of his eſtate, except a few lega- 
cies, among which was a very hand- 

ſome 
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ſome one to Mrs. Romney, as a token 
of his gratitude to her (thoſe were his 
words) tor the happineſs he had enjoyed 
through her means, in the acquaintance 
of the amiable Miſs Fanbrook. 


Sophia took her ſeat at the table, but 
was ſo buried in thought, that ſhe 
hardly either eat or ſpoke. Sir Wil- 
liam was very attentive to help her to 
every thing which he imagined would 
be agreeable to her taſte, and ſhe re- 
ceived every mark of his attention with 
a more reſpectful embarraſſment than 
ſhe had ever appeared with before. 
She, however, ſeized the firſt opportu- 
nity to leave the room after dinner, in 
order to give a tree vent to the various 
{ſenſations of her heart. She actually 
taxed herſelf with the guilt of injuſtice 
to her lover, for whom gratitude plead- 
ed in her divided breaſt ſo ſtrongly, that 
ſhe could not help throwing out a foli- 
loquy in his favour, © Would my 
* Beecher, ſaid ſhe, fo ſituated, have 
* acted in a manner ſo uncommonly dit- 
« intereſted? By this queſtion ſhe 

Vor. I. — ſtaggered 
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ſtaggered herſelf not a little, and deter- 
mined to hear Sir William with much 
more conſideration than ſhe had hitherto 
done, if ſhe did not abſolutely conſent 
to marry him. 


While ſhe was in this agitation of 
mind, going through a ſevere ſelf. exa- 
mination, Mrs. Romney came up to 
her, to whom ſhe gave the parchment 
with this ſpeech: * 50, my dear friend, 
« what a man is this Sir William! 1 
© almoſt wiſh I was worthy of him.” 


I thank heaven, ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
that you wiſh you was; you are thereby 
in a fair way to be ſo—to be all that 
he can deſire.” 


"A a a8 


Sophia went down to give her time 
to look over the will, and found Sir 
William at the harpſichord, practiſing a 
new air, which he had juſt procured for 
her entertainment. He role when ſhe 
came in. She went up to him wholly 
loftened. 


8 
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Sir William, ſaid ſhe, I cannot poſ- 
© fibly expreſs what J feel; you are, N 
© way, ſo much my ſuperior 


He ſeized her hand which ſhe had 
held out to him, and putting it to his 
lips, If I am but bleſt, ſaid he, with 
* Miſs Fanbrook's oo gs my 
* wilhes are fatisfied.” | 


She felt herſelf ſo much affected, that 
in order to change the converſation, ſhe 
begged him to fit down, and accom- 
pany her in the laſt new ſong, which 
the told him ſhe would execute as well 
as her voice would let her. 


Tranſported with delight, he imme- 
diately e her, and ſhe ſung it in 
ſo charming a taſte, with fo much 
pathos, proprie IN and grace, that he 


roſe in the middle of à fine paſſage 
from the harpſichord, in raptures which 


were ſo violent, that ſhe was really 
aſtoniſhed at them, and was fearful even 
of excelling too much. She ſtopped 
immediately, and ſaid (her face covered 

2 with 
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with bluſhes) I believe I am quite 
* wrong, Sir William.' 


No, no, thou lovely angel, replied 
he, overcome with pleaſure, [ never 
heard ſuch enchanting ſounds, ſuch 
melting melody before : but my un- 
ſeaſonable ſallies of delight have made 
you, from a ſweet diffidence, apprehen- 
ſive of an error, of which you were far 
trom being guilty, unleſs you think 
you have by ſo completely charming 
me committed one.” 
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Mrs. Romney at this inſtant joining 
them, informed Sophia that ſhe had re- 
ceived a very polue enquiry after her 
health from Mr. Dormer and his 
ſiſter. Theſe were the moſt agreeable 
neighbours ſhe had, who ſpent the great- 
eſt part of the year at Windſor, only 
going to town during the moſt wintery 
months. 1 muſt therefore, ſaid ſhe, 
make them a viſit upon their return, 
* and ſhall be glad if Miſs Fanbrook 
* will favour me with her company.” 


Sophia 


8 


** 


a 
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Sophia was viſibly at a loſs how to 
act on this occaſion. She was very un- 
willing to contract any new connections, 
juſt at a time when her ſpirits were ſo 
indifferent: and ſhe thought, that by 
refuſing her friend's requeſt, ſhe ſhould 
give Sir William reaſon to believe ſhe 
choſe to be left alone with him, and 
thereby encourage him to imagine that 
ſhe was more inclined to liſten to hin 
than ſhe really was. She therefore re- 
turned at firſt but a ſhght anſwer; but 
on being cloſely preſſed by Mrs. Rom- 
ney, conſented, though with apparent 
reluctance, to wait on her; and Sir Wil- 
liam grumbled a good deal at his aunt 
for depriving him of his amiable com- 
panion. 


As Sophia, out of compliment to Mrs. 
Romney, dreſſed herſelf more than ſhe 
had done ſince Sir William had been 
acquainted with her, he gazed at her 
with new pleaſure. The faſhion oblig- 
ing her not to wear any thing upon her 
gloſſy hair, but an ornament of artificial 
flowers, diſcovered more of it than he 


L 3 had 
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had yet ſeen; nor was her elegant neck, 
the colour and ſhape of which nothing 
could exceed, concealed by any thing 
thicker, that day, than a tranſparent 
gauze, trimmed with a fine blond lace; 
to which ſhe added a noſegay of the 
beautiful flowers he had given to her, 


Sir William, when the ladies lefr 
him, intreated them not to make a lon 
viſit, but to conſider his forlorn condi- 
tion. Sophia, to comfort him, aſſured 
him, that ſhe would not have gone on 
any account, but to pleaſe Mrs. Rom- 
ney. She had no reaſon, however, to 
repent of her complaiſance; for though 
ſhe was not in a diſpoſition to reliſh it, 
the converſation was extremely agree- 
ü he, and entirely adapted to her refined 
'Taite, 


Mr. Dormer had an exceeding fine 
perſon, and had greatly improved him- 
felf by all the advantages of a polite 
education. He was tall, perfectly well 
made, and had a grandeur in his air, 
ahd a dignity in his countenance, 5 
ably 
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ably ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and the affability of his 
manners. It is no eaſy matter to image 
a more charming man. He was of a 
very good family, and his eſtate, though 
not equal to Sir William's, was a much 
larger one than Mr. Beecher's. He 
Was alſo next in ſucceſſion to a title; 
his uncle, Sir Charles, after whom he 
was named, having no heir. But theſe 
advantages were of no conſequence, when 
oppoſed to the beauties of his mind, and 
the virtues of his heart, which, conſider- 
ing his birth, and connections in high 
life, were certainly rather uncommon in 
a man at eight-and-twenty. His huma- 
nity and benevolence did not diſgrace 
his other amiable qualities; on every 
occaſion which offered, he gave the moſt 
pleaſing proofs of them. 


Mrs. Romney, before the deſire of 
making himſelf agreeable to Sophia 
had wrought ſo great an alteration for 
the better in Sir William, often wiſhed 
this gentleman to be acquainted with 
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her nephew, that he might ſee what a 
young man of faſhion ought to be. 


Miſs Dormer had alto ſomething very 
prevailing in her manner, and nothing 
diſguſting in her perſon, though far 
from being handſome; but by no means 
equalled her brother in the thouſand 
excellent virtues which made him ſo 
truly a valuable member of ſociety. She 
was but two years younger than her 
brother, and they had lived together ever 
ſince the death of their father. 


As Mr. Dormer was maſter of moſt 
ſubjects, and had an uncommon manner 
of exciting the attention of his com- 
pany, he ſoon drew the reſerved Sophia 
into converſation, and as ſoon diſcovered 
that ſhe was poſſeſt of charms, both per- 
ſonal and intellectual, not frequently to 
be met with in the fair-ſex. This diſ- 
covery inſpired him with an ardent de- 
ſire to render himſelf ſtill more agree- 
able to her; and it was with great re- 


gret he ſaw her depart, after a viſit of 
an unuſual length. 


6 When 
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When Mrs. Romney and Sophia came 
home, Sir William advanced to meet 
them with an exclamation of joy at 
their return, and a gentle complaint of 
their long abſence. 


Sure, Sir William, cried Sophia, 
with a chearfulneſs in her air which 
rarely appeared in it, time has paſſed 
very heavily indeed with you; Why ſit 
js not near nine o'clock.” 


n 


© T meaſure the hours by the abſence 
of all that 1s dear to. me, rephed he, 
with a melancholy. tone; but I am 
glad, madam, to find, by the chearful- 
neſs of your manner, that they have 
been ſpent agreeably by you, whom L 
always wiſh to be entertained.” 
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To be ſure, ſaid Sophia, neither: 
Mr. Dor mer nor his ſiſter are dull 
company. * No, indeed, replied Mrs, 
Romney.;* and then ran out into fo 
many encomiums on them, particularly 
in favour of the gentleman, that Sir 
William looked at her. and then turned 

L 5 his, 
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his eyes on Sophia, to obſerve whether 
The was as much charmed with him as 
his aunt, who, though ſhe uttered but 


little herſelf, very willingly aſſented to 
the opinions of her friend. 


Sir William now began to ſuffer tor- 
ments of a new kind, and quite dif- 
ferent from thoſe which he had already 
felt; for though he had endured the 
pangs of jealouſy, from the moment he 
knew of Sophia's attachment to Beecher, 
yet as he was at ſo great a diſtance, and 
married too, he thought he had not 
much reaſon to be alarmed about him. 
Bet here was a man, of an unexception- 
able fortune and character, juſt at hand, 
who moſt probably ſtill more admired 
Sophia than ſhe did him. The reflec- 
tions which the appearance of this new 
rival conjured up in his mind, made ſo 
deep an impreſſion on him, that they 
at once deſtroyed his appetite, and diſ- 
turbed his reſt, 


He came down in the morning pale; 
perplexed, and unrefreſhed. Sophia, 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſpirits had been only lightly ele- 
vated by the ſight of new objects, and 
the diſcuſſion of new topics, ſunk into 
her former dejection when ſhe retired 
to her chamber, and Beecher alone en- 
groſſed her thoughts. Rouſed from her 
reverie, by the frequent ſighs of Sir 
William, when they met at breakfaſt, 
whoſe conduct had filled her with the 
higheſt eſteem and pity, ſhe went up to 
him, with the moſt winning ſoftneſs in 
her addreſs, ard aſked him if he was not 
well—if any thing had happened to give 
him diſturbance ? 


© I do not know, madam, ſaid he, 
* ſomewhat recovered by her bewitch- 
* ing manner, I do not know whether 
9 1 ought to be diſturbed; you are your- 
* ſclf the miſtreſs of my deſtiny, and 
* from you alone I can be informed, 
n whether I am unreaſonably diſquieted. 


Sophia, ſurprized and concerned to 
find he was again chagrined on her ac- 
count, replied, © I ſhould be very ſorry, 
Sir William, to have done any thing 

L 6 deſignedly 
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deſignedly to give you uneaſineſs; if 
I have given you any painful ſenſa- 
tions, I am ſure they were not intend- 
ed. But won't you tell me, added 
ſhe, in a beſeeching accent, what fault 
I have committed? 


* You never have committed any 
faults; you never do commit any, 
madam, ſaid he, but in pleaſing too 
much : you may remember I told you 
ſo the other day, and I repeat it. If 
Dormer, from what he has ſeen and 
heard, during the few hours he en- 
joyed your company, is as much 
charmed with you as J am, what, what 
have I not to fear ?? 


Good heavens! cried Sophia ſmil- 
ing, is that all? You would make me 
very vain indeed, Sir, to ſuppoſe that 
every man ſhould think of me as fa- 
vourably as you do.” 


„It bs very natural, Miſs. Fanbrook, 
replied he haſtily, to imagine that 
what we doat on ourſelves, will be 

Vwarmly 
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* warmly admired by others; and if this 
* gentleman has not yet ſhewn himſelf 
* ſenſible of your infinite power of 
< pleaſing, you have declared ſo much 
in his favour, that there will be but 
* faint hopes for thoſe, who, though 
© they may love you a thouſand times 
more tenderly, may not be ſo happy 
* as to inſpire you with the ſame ten- 


© derneſs in return.“ 


Sophia now perfectly underſtood the 
drift of Sir William's ſpeech, and as 
ſhe really felt no inclination for Mr. 
Dormer, and was thoroughly ſenſible 
that this little fit of jealouly aroſe from 
the violence of his love, endeavoured, 
by the aſſiſtance of ſeveral flattering 
graces, which are never to be deſcrib- 
ed, but which were ever ready to at- 
tend her, to make him amends. for the 
diſtreſſes he had ſuffered from the ter- 
rors of imagination, and told him, with 
a laugh, that ſhe was actually ſorry to 
find he had fo very indifferent an opi- 
nion of her, as to ſuppoſe ſhe could take 
a fancy to a man at firſt ſight, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Romney, to whom ſhe related 
what ſhe had been faying to Sir Wil- 
liam, joined. with her in rallying him 
-extravagantly, till at laſt he pretended 
that he was abſolutely cured of his ſuſ- 
picions; but there was no difficulty in 
perceiving, that he was continually in- 
timidated by the proximity of this for- 
midable neighbour. A party for a 
walk, however, being propoſed by So- 
phia, reſtored him, in ſome meaſure, 
ro his former tranquility; but upon 
Mrs. Romney's declaring that ſhe had 
hurt her foot, and was thereby rendered 
unable to accompany them, the cha- 
riot was mentioned. How they ſhould 
all three ſit in it, was the next dilemma 
which occurred. After a ſhort pauſe, 
Mrs. Romney ſaid, « Why Sophia muſt 
© either fit in your lap or mine.“ Sir 
William thanked his aunt a thouſand 
times for removing that obſtacle, in a way 
which he dared not to have hinted at; 
and Sophia reddening, conſented, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not willing, by refuſing, 
to let him ſee that ſhe was diſguſt- 
ed with him, eſpecially as he had 
never 
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never taken an indiſcreet advantage of 
thoſe innocent liberties, which the fami- 
harity in which they lived unavoidably 
occaſioned, and almoſt encouraged; and 
which Mrs. Romney would have on no 
account permitted, if ſhe had not look- 
ed upon Sophia in the light of a future 
niece, though ſhe had never politively 
agreed to become fo. 


This little chariot-excurſion put ſe- 
veral ſchemes of the ſame nature into 
their heads, as they could, by this means, 
travel all together; and they, conſe- 
quently, went at different times round 
the whole county, feaſting their eyes 
with the fine houſes and gardens, 
which are ſo numerous, and ſo beau- 
tifully ſcattered up and down in that 
part of England. 


In a few days Mr. Dormer and Miſs 
paid their reſpects to Mrs. Romney and 
Miſs Fanbrook. In this viſit Sophia en- 
tirely completed the conqueſt ſhe had 
made of the above-mentioned gentle- 
man. Sir William, at her requeſt, re- 

ceived 
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ceived them, that he might, with his 
own eyes, be aſſured there was no im- 
propriety in her conduct. Sophia, as 
ſhe had .never promiſed to attach her- 
ſelf to him alone, was. certainly free to 
encourage any other lover; but her 
notions of honour were ſo extremely 
refined, that if ſhe had thou ght Mr. 
Dormer the moſt deſirable object in the 
univerſe, ſhe would not have attempted 
to make herſelf agreeable to him, while 
Sir William profeſſed ſo true a regard 
for her, and gave ſuch. proofs of his 
ſincerity. 


Sir William obſerved the behaviour 
of Sophia and Mr. Dormer with great 
attention : with an agitation of his whole 
frame, he marked every movement of 
their eyes, and watched. every motion 
of their lips; and had ſoon an oppor- 
tunity to be tranſported with the delt- 
cacy of Sophia's carriage, for which his 
grateful heart thanked her with the moſt 
expreſſive looks; looks unnoticed by 
Mr. Dormer, who was too much taken 
up with the object to which they were 

directed, 
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directed, to perceive the eloquence of 
them. Dormer, indeed, after the cere- 
monials of politeneſs were adjuſted, re- 
garded Sir William no more than if 
he had not been in the room, but Miſs 
Dormer made ample amends by her ci— 
vilities for her brother's inattentions, 
as ſhe ſoon felt ſomething like a ſtrong 
propenſity to be lady Acres. 


As for Sophia, ſhe ſaid but little 
and when preſſed by Mr. Dormer to 
give her opinion on the ſubjects he pur- 
poſely threw out for it, modeſtly referred 
him to Mrs. Romney and to Sir W1l- 
liam, who could ſcarce conceal his joy 
at the preference ſhe ſo evidently gave 
him. 


Muſic, among other things, being 
mentioned, Mr. Dormer aſked Sophia 
if ſhe would favour him with a ſong, 
telling her that from the ſweetneſs of 
her voice, he was aſſured of the excel- 
lence of her vocal powers. She at firſt 
declined his requeſt ; but when he re- 
peated it in a manner which excluded a 

| retuſal, 
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refuſal, ſhe looked at Sir William with 
ſo much ſignificance, as if ſhe waited 
for his approbation, that he joined, 
full of raptures, his intreaties to thoſe 
of Mr. Dormer. She then complied, 
but not without urging her inability to 
perform, unleſs Sir William would ac- 
company her with the inſtrument, aſſur- 
ing Mr. Dormer, with a ſmile, that ſhe 
had never been taught by any other 
maſter. 


Any body, except this gentleman, 

who had not the gift of penetration 
added to his other accompliſhments, 
would have immediately diſcovered a 
ſingularity in the manner of Sir Wil- 
. lam and Sophia, in their behaviour to 
each other. Dormer himſelf ſaw no- 
thing particular between them : his 


ſiſter had ſharper eyes, and ſaw a great 
A 


Sit William, proud of his lovely 
ſcholar, left the choice of the airs to 
her, and ſhe took care to pick out 
thoſe which would ſhew her voice 
the 
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the leaſt advantage. Her addreſs upon 
this occaſion was not forgotten by Sir 
William, when the company went: 
How engaging, my dear Miſs Fan- 

* brook, ſaid he, have you been this 
evening! how amazingly 3 what a 
ſacrifice have you made! O, ma- 
dam, continued he, turning to Mrs. 
Romney, ſhe is quite adorable. Dor- 
mer is in love with her, and I ſaw 
how, in pity to my fond heart, ſne 
endeavoured to conceal her charming 
talents.“ Mrs. Romney laughed hear- 
tily at her nephew, while Sophia only, 
with a ſmiling curtſey, acknowledged her 
gratitude for the ſatisfaction he had ex- 
preſſed at her behaviour. She was un- 
willing to enter more ſeriouſly upon the 
ſubject, and therefore thought, by treat- 
ing it lightly, to elude a farther ſcrutiny 
into her ſentiments, 


A 


C 


Sir William, though his dear So phia's | 
gay fallies were very delightful to Hit, 
could not help being ſonewhat ſafpici- 
ous, as he had never ſeen her ſo — 

u 
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ful before, that this unuſual flow of 
ſpirits was owing to the pleaſure ſhe 
found in the company of Dormer. As 
jealouſy is a paſſion which drives away 
peace from the breaſts of thoſe who are 
fired with it, Sir William grew every 
day more and more reſtleſs, anxious, 
and alarmed. His health, inſtead of be- 
ing re-eſtabliſhed, was in a more uncecr- 
tain ſtate than ever. He had no com- 

fort but when Sophia was with him, 
though her preſence occaſioned the moſt 
tormenting ſenſations. If ſhe was 
chearful, he fancied Dormer, as he was 
become a frequent viſitor, had ſcized 
all the avenues to her heart, by his 
ſuperior {kill in the art of love; if 
ſhe appeared with a diſconſolate aſpect, 

her paſſion for him was incurable. 


Sophia ſoon perceived the vneaſineſs 
which preyed upon him, and grew more 
and more circumſpect in her carriage 
before Dormer, while that gentleman's 
devotion to her increaſed every hour. 


Dormer 
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Dormer did not attempt to conceal 
his feelings from his ſiſter, who was 
rather deſirous of forwarding his views 
than of interrupting them : for ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf, that if ſhe could aſſiſt her 
brother in diſengaging Sophia from Sir 
William, ſhe might, probably, ſupply 
her place in his affections. Yet, ſo very 
apt are the beſt kind of women in the 
world to be farcaſtical upon their own 
ſex, ſhe could not help telling her 
brother, that ſhe thought there was 
ſomething exceſſively particular between 
Miſs Fanbrook and Sir William. Dor- 
mer declared that he had not made the 
ſame remark, but added, that he had 
never ſeen ſo amiable a woman fo free 
from coquetry in his life, 


Miſs Dormer, finding her brother 
deeply ſmitten, cloſed the converſation 
on that ſubject, hoping that he would 
make his addreſſes in form, gain his 
point, and leave room for her to try 
her fortune with the baronet. 


As 
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As Mr. Dormer became rather briſk 
in his approaches, Sir William's terrors 
increaſed z and upon Sophia's returning 
one day ſome of his rival's politeneſs, 

which ſhe could not overlook without 
being yoid of good-breeding, he turn- 
ed aſide, and with a deep ligh, cried, 
Happy, happy Dormer l. Theſe words 
were breathed in a whiſper, but they 
were heard by every body in the room. 
Sophia's face was inſtantly covered with 
bluſhes ; and after ſhe had ſhewn Sir 
William, by the ſevereſt look ſhe had 
ever aſſumed, how much ſhe was diſ- 
pleaſed with him, ſhe made ſome ex- 
cuſe to leave the company, and retired 
to her own apartment, 


When Dormer was gone, Sophia flew 
down to Sir William. Tell me, Sir 
William, ſaid ſhe abruptly, what you 
© could poſſibly mean by the words which 

you repeated juſt before I went out of 
the room? and what conſtruction do 
* you think the company mult put upon 
* them? Have you ſeen any thing in 
© me, which has discovered the leaſt 

propenſity 
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propenlity to be pleaſed with Mr. 
Dormer's gallantry ? Good G-d ! what 
muſt he think of me, after havin 


heard you exprels yourſelf in ſuch a 
manner?! 


Sir William, who had never yet be- 
held ſuch fire in her aſpect, was almoſt 
terrified to death at the thoughts of 
having incurred her diſpleaſure. He 
turned as pale as aſhes, threw himſelf 
at her feet, and intreated her to pardon 
him, declaring that he knew not what 
he had ſaid er done. She raiſed him 
Immediately from his penitential poſture, 
made him fit down by her, and aſſured 
him that ſhe had, from her firſt ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Dormer, been ſo 
much upon her guard, that he could not 
poſſibly, with any reaſon, imagine ſhe 
had exceeded the bounds of common 
politeneſs in his company. © Why, 
therefore, Sir William, ſaid ſhe, 
* ſoftening her voice, ſhould you ſuſ- 


« pect me of behaving with uncommon 
attention to him ?? 


Lou 
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Tou have given me, my dear So- 
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* phia, I confeſs, replied Sir William, 


no cauſe to entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion. 


I have been to blame; I do not ſuſ- 
pect you now, continued he trembling, 
indeed I do not: can you forgive me? 
But Dormer 1s ſo formed to pleaſe (do 
not be angry with me) that I cannot 
be happy when I think of him; and 
as Mr. Beecher 1s married, and you 
are inſenſible to all the tender ſenti- 
ments with which I endeavour to in- 
ſpire you, who knows what may hap- 
pen? How can you, my lovely Sophia, 
anſwer for your own heart? Tell me 
only, if you had ſeen Beecher, before 
you rejected him, but barely civil to 
another woman, whom you thought 


very agrecable, would not you have felt 
a pang ? 


O no, ſaid Sophia, I was too well 
aſſured of his entire attachment to 


me, to doubt of his conſtancy a 
moment,” 


But 
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* But I am not fo bleſt, replied Sir 
William; I have, on the contrary, 


* your averſion to combat, as well as 


* my own continual fears, leſt another 

* man may gain your affections. O 

* Sophia! were you in my ſituation, 
* you would know how to pity me.” 


And do you wiſh me in ſuch a 
© ſituation then ?* ſaid ſhe. 


* No, my angel, rephed he; heavens 
* forbid that I ſhould wiſh for any thing 
but your eternal felicity. Are you 
not convinced of that, when I would 
have given up all in my power to ſe- 
cure your happineſs with Beecher? 
and would at this time give up all 
J have to ſecure it, were he re- 
turned, unmarried, aad ſtill your 
choice.” 


. , 


That he would be ſo, is certainly 
* true,” ſaid Sophia, her eycs filled with 
tears, which the remembrance of him 
always occaſioned. * But will you be 


* ſatisfied, Sir William, if I proteſt to 


Vo, I. M © you, 
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Jen. in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 

you have nothing to fear from any 
other man, and that you are next to 
Mr. Beecher in my eſteem? Nay 
* more, to prevent , any farther re- 

« proaches, if it were ever poſſible for 
me to feel for another what I have 
felt for him, I ſhould for you alone 
have thoſe feelings.“ 


As her face glowed with bluſhes 
while ſhe uttered this ſpeech, while the 
tears of recollection flowed down her 
cheeks, ſhe ſtrove to hide .her confu- 
ſion with her hand; which Sir William, 
gently ſeizing, preſſed to his lips with 
tuch ecſtaſy, that though ſhe tried to 
withdraw it, ſhe could not for ſome 
time oblige him to part with it. He 
was.all wild with rapture, and when his 
words found a paſlage, he delivered 
himſelf ſo incoherently, that Sophia was 
more than ever convinced of his paſ- 
ſionate regard for her, and ſatisfied that 
his tranſports were ſincere, 


Exp of the FIRST VoLUME. 


